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BOOK II.—THE WILDERNESS. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE HAPPY PERIL. 


Tae next morning broke grey and still across the moors. A 
shepherd coming past Lanty Water overnight had seen, too, the 
drowned village, had heard the bells. So he sped news, as a matter 
of course, that there would be a break in the weather. Lanty never 
found repentance, they said, but she drowned one here and there in 
the back-flood of contrition. ‘ 

Adrian Clare, skirting the edge of the Storrith country on a 
journey from one hole-in-the-corner race meeting to the next, had 
no mistrust of the weather. For once he did not need to go on foot. 
He had found a casual stroke of luck, and had good money in his 
pockets ; but the day had broken into what seemed to him such gentle 
promise that he chose to walk instead of hiring a farmer’s gig. This 
country of the wild, spendthrift freedom was putting its spell on him, 
as it did on most who came within its reach. 

About six in the afternoon the grey rain began. Clare was still 
twelve miles from Langby, the market-town he was making for ; 
and as he trudged forward the black rain set in. No wind blew to 
telieve its steamy heat. There was nothing but the deluge over- 
head, and underfoot the highway pools that squelched into a man’s 
boots at every step. 

A wayside inn came into view round a sudden bend, and he 
swung the door open with a vigour born of sheer relief. A grey- 
whiskered fellow, trying to coax the peats into a glow, glanced up 
from the hearth. 

‘You look wettish, mister,’ was all he said. 

“I feel it,’ snapped Adrian. ‘ If you’d stop cowering there like a 
toad-in-the-hole and get me a glass of rum——’ 
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‘There, now. It’s a marvel what a hurry some folk can be in, 
Suppose there’s not a drop of rum about the place ?’ 

‘It wouldn’t be worth drinking, if you had it,’ Clare suggested 
craftily. 

The old man got the fire to his liking, then straightened himself, 
went to a three-cornered cupboard, and returned with a generous 
measure. ‘I'll show you whether it’s worth drinking or no. Put 
that down if you can—without coughing.’ 

Adrian chanced to be a past master of the art, and the landlord 
chuckled. 

‘You'll do,’ he said. 

Clare glanced presently at the dusk creeping through ceaseless 
rain across the dripping window-panes. 

‘Can you give me a bed for the night ? ’ he asked. 

The other pointed tothe roomy lang-settle. ‘It’s that or naught,’ 

A sob in the wind out of doors, rising now to drive the rain in 
sheets against the panes, taught Adrian which alternative to choose. 
He borrowed an overcoat, mossy-green with age, while his clothes 
were drying. He shared an evening meal with his host. Then, 
wearied out, he stretched himself on the settle, and sleep was his 
before he guessed it near. 

He half awoke presently, with a dreamy knowledge that two 
men were talking by the hearth. 

‘Do you remember Jasper Blount ?’ asked the landlord. ‘He 
used to hang about country races on bookie jobs.’ 

‘A plump, florid sort of man ?’ 

‘The same. They’ve got him at last. Forgery, and lord knows 
what, was proved against him. He’s safe for a few odd years—safe 

in gaol.’ 

Clare was awake now, though he did not stir. Jasper Blount, 
after his failure to get money from Clare’s wife in Tring, had kept a 
hard and spiteful grip on Adrian. He did not want his company, 
and yet he would not let him go. It was pleasant to remind the 
little, nimble-witted fellow—his partner once at Epsom and such 
haunts of the spacious days—that he recalled with minute exact- 
ness how he had seen Adrian threaten an old lady, his benefactress, 
and how she had sprung away from him, striking her head against 
the mantel. 

Adrian, a month since, had broken away from the nightmare. 
He had taken advantage of a rare moment when Blount surrendered 
to cups too deep for even his tried head, and he had escaped into a 
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freedom that was always afraid of itself. He had to live. Race- 
meetings were his only gathering grounds. They were Blount’s, too. 
At any time the man’s grasp might fasten on him all afresh. 

He lay back in delicious rest that was not sleep, but wakefulness. 
Blount was safe in gaol, and he was a free man again. Asif increase 
came with each stroke of luck—his life’s gospel—he heard the two 
men discuss the chances of one race to be run at the very meeting 
he was journeying to. Something in their quiet certainty appealed 
to him. They knew the owner-jockey, knew the horse, and it was 
a certainty. 

‘I’ve five pounds in hand, Absalom,’ said the landlord, ‘ and it’s 
all going on Heritage to-morrow.’ 

‘You're rich,’ laughed Absalom. ‘I’ve twenty owing for my 
rent; but I’ve saved enough to put ten on Heritage.’ 

Adrian Clare had heard enough. He surrendered to a sleep so 
deep and comforting that the landlord, at six o’clock the next 
morning, had hard work to rouse him. 

‘ Put all you stand up in on Heritage,’ said Adrian drowsily. It 
was his first waking thought. 

‘ That’s right enough ; but if you want eggs and bacon hot you’d 
best be getting up for a wash at the pump outside. Meals in my 
house wait for no man’s sleep.’ 

Adrian laughed as he obeyed ; and when he came into breakfast 
his high spirits took the landlord’s fancy. Tale followed racy tale, 
till the other held up his hands in protest. 

‘ How you remember ’em all, stranger, beats me ; but you'll kill 
me with laughing if you don’t stop.’ 

‘Laughing never killed anyone yet—and I’ll trouble you for a 
fourth rasher, with another egg in its saddle.’ 

‘A man for horseflesh, you,’ surmised the host guardedly. 
‘Even your victuals remind you of saddles.’ 

‘A bit that way. It’s a sort of hobby with me.’ 

‘ And more, I reckon. How did you come to say, when I woke 
you out o’ sleep, “ Put all you stand up in on Heritage” ? That's 
what I’d like to learn. Two or three of us hereabouts fancied we 
were the only ones in the know.’ 

Clare, with inborn ease, adapted himself to the unexpected 
question. He had not guessed that memory of the last thought he 
took to sleep with him had spoken at his first waking. 

‘ Oh, I pick up odds and ends of news,’ he said airily. ‘You can’t 
help it if you make racing a pastime.’ 
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‘ Well, all I can say is, keep your knowledge dark, wherever you 
picked it up. We don’t want what we're sure of to spread about too 
soon.’ 

‘ Would you take me for a fool ? ’ asked Adrian, with a gentleness 
that tickled the other’s humour afresh. 

‘No, my lad. I haven’t just placed you as yet—you re a mixed- 
up sort 0’ riddle—but I shouldn’t call you a fool.’ 

The end of it was that, later in the day, his host drove Adrian 
over rolling hill-lands aglow with heat, as if there had been no rain. 
They came to the snug town of Langby, and each got about his 
business there, melting into the racecourse crowd. 

They did not meet again, though Clare, in radiant spirits, tried 
to find the lucky host who had taught him to put all he had on 
Heritage. The horse had romped home, and Adrian’s fifty pounds 
had swollen to a size that dizzied his quick fancy. 

Already he was thinking of Audrey, sheltering there in Tring. 
It was true, as Scroope had guessed, that Clare had married for such 
love of a woman as could ever pierce a little way into his levity. 
He had needed her money when they married—yet, for all that, she 
had touched his heart. 

From Langby races he went into Lancashire, with varying 
fortune that always climbed a little higher after a chance set-back. 
His luck was in, and he followed it with a blithe faith that it would 
never end. 

Clare was a happy man these days. His gaoler, Jasper Blount, 
was himself in prison. He was making money fast, and the lean, 
ramshackle years were ended. Already he was planning how, when 
he had nursed his luck diligently, he would go to Tring with full 
pockets and explain the past. 

Not once, in this gay enterprise, did it occur to Adrian that his 
wife, when that day came, might have strained the bond he held her 
by to breaking-point. 

The months went by at Tring, full of restless buoyancy for 
Scroope and Audrey Clare. The hamlet, counted dead, spun living 
threads about them—memories of other wooings, when the looms 
clacked, and the water-wheel was busy with its trundling, and folk 
found their appointed mates. 

Lanty Water twined itself into their lives, too—Lanty, that had 
drowned a village, and strove at flood times to kill her own nagging 
conscience and all else in a spate of headlong fury. 

The heather lands grew part of them, and the steep larch 
woods, and the crinkled hollows where little streams splashed down 
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among the ferny rocks. The many-roomed heart of fell and moor 
showed all its house to them, knowing them for lovers. 

And soit went along tracks of happy peril, until there came a 
day when news drifted into Tring that Wee Scroope had an heir. 
Audrey’s little maid, coming down from buying a pound of butter at 
High Rigg Farm, was breathless with the tidings. 

‘Healthy and strong, they say. And all the moor is sorry for 
the real Mister Scroope!’ 

Audrey smiled at the girl’s partisanship, though her news 
brought into clear and instant shape what it meant to Roger. The 
real Mister Scroope—nothing could have summed up the whole 
disastrous trend of things with such crisp brevity. 

‘And, please, mistress, butter has gone up twopence on the 

und.’ 

‘It would, Tabitha. Never mind that.’ 

Audrey sat on by the hearth—April was half through, but fires 
were still welcome—and listened to the tinkle of cups in the kitchen. 
Her maid was getting tea ready, and butter had gone up twopence on 
the pound. And Roger had lost his heart’s desire, for good and all. 
What a mad world it was! 

Roger had lost Storrith. Till now there had been a hope, stifle 
it as he would, that one day he might come back to the grey, 
sprawling house that had bred him. She had surprised the confes- 
sion more than once, when he forgot his hard reserve for a moment. 

They met now and then along the road, and stayed for a wayside 
chat. He was a little grave, and older, somehow. It was all the 
sign he gave that the news had reached him; and it would have 
escaped a vision less keen than hers. 

Her love was jealous, and rebelled against this deep-rooted pas- 
sion for a lost house that clouded Roger’s every thought. He was 
returning fast to the dreams of last year from which she had rescued 
him. Whether he fished, or shot, or was busy with Merrilees in 
making Gayle weather-proof and sound, he was thinking of lost 

Storrith. Again, he was forgetting that true dreams go forward. 

She always checked her thoughts at this bend of the mind’s 
highway. His one forward dream was to claim her, and that could 

never be. It was so thin a barrier that kept them apart—Adrian, 
light as thistledown along any breeze that chose to rove abroad— 
Adrian, whose ring she wore. What chance had Roger to think 
forward ? 

Late in May, when witchcraft was about the land and all the 
spinneys were afoam with young, eager leaves, they found each 
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other high up the fells. Their separate tracks had met in a cliff-path 
that went sheer above a swart ravine, half hidden now by ferny 
rowans growing up the steep. 

They stood there, talking of this and that, till Audrey grew 
impatient of his aloofness. 

‘You will not speak of it,’ she said abruptly, ‘so I know the 
Storrith news is hard to bear. I have thought of you so often 
lately. I—I wanted to tell you I was sorry, and now the words 
won’t come.’ 

Something deeper than words had reached him. It was always 
the same, since their first meeting. She could pierce the hardness 
he was building round himself deliberately-——could touch, just by her 
coming, the true self that lay behind his chill indifference to fortune. 

In her own need his sympathy had leaped out to her many a time. 
In his adversity the same aid ran to lighten burdens, so that they 
scarcely counted. The rarest happening in the world had found 
them in the wilderness they shared. 

They stood in the thick of welcome peril, alone with a passion 
that could lift them to the moor-tops, or drown them deep as 
Lanty Water. 

‘ The words will not come,’ she repeated, with the same impatience. 

‘No. But you have, Audrey.’ 

‘Storrith has gone—doubly gone. Whenever I think of it, the 
same thought goes round and round in never-ending pity. You 
have lost your heart’s desire.’ 

He stood looking down at her with an odd smile. ‘ I’ve found 
it, maybe.’ 

‘No. This news of a birth has brought the old mood back. 
You will never return to Storrith, and you’re feeding on the past— 
feeding on dead things, Roger. They’re not wholesome food.’ 

Without any sort of warning he drew her to him, then held her 
at arm’s length. ‘ It’s for you to say whether I’ve lost—or won.’ 

She knew, listening to the eager challenge, that she was all in 
alltohim. Storrith might go whistling down the wind, and tempest 
rave about their caring, if she was near. She thought of Adrian 
Clare—a shadow of a man, who could not live in this keen sunlight 
of the heart. Of her own free will she gave her lips to Scroope’s, 

rested content in his arms for a while, then withdrew along the 
narrow track. 

* My dear, if it could be—but, then, it cannot.’ 


‘ Listen, child,’ he said roughly. ‘ Fool Adrian has no claim.’ 
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‘ None—except the vows I made,’ she said with stubborn gentle- 
ness. ‘He has no claim on body or heart, Roger—but I took the 
vows. And now you willletmego. And, Roger, you will not come 
to-morrow. The next day, perhaps. I want to be alone—alone 
with you, and myself.’ 

‘T'll wait,’ said Scroope—‘ for just one day.’ 


CHAPTER XI. 
BIMBO. 


Roger Scroore woke on the next morning with a sense that his 
whole life was changed abruptly for the second time. Then, as 
sleep cleared, he recalled in sharp detail his meeting with Audrey 
up the moor. She had yielded to his pleading at last. The will-o’- 
the-wisp, known as Adrian Clare, no longer stood between them, 
except for as long as it would take to get his mock marriage made of 
no account. There would be a mistress soon at Gayle. 

While he took his morning bath in Lanty Pool, and while he 
dressed at leisure, his mind never once harked back to days that 
had been. He was moving in a sturdy present, with Audrey at his 
side. Since their first meeting—he realised it now—he had wanted 
her, as a man needs sky and winds and heather, and the something 
more that sets them all to virile music. 

Merrilees went quietly about the breakfast table, arranging the 
dishes as if nothing out of the usual had happened, and Scroope 
glanced up with a smile that puzzled his henchman. 

‘We've jogged on very well together, Merrilees.’ 

“I hope so, sir.’ 

‘There may be a change coming, for all that.’ 

‘I mistrust all such.” The man was in arms at once. ‘ Changes 
come by way of some woman or other, because they can never rest 
still, can’t women. And I thought we were safe from ’em here.’ 

‘The kidneys are done toa turn. You've a gift that way. But 
I fancy men make changes now and then—because they mean to.’ 

Scroope left it at that. The news would have to be broken one 
day soon, but he was in a mood to put off all explanation now. He 
finished a breakfast that did credit to his appetite, and went out into 
the warmth of the spring day. All was new, as if he saw the land 
for the first time in its reality. Audrey was down yonder, where the 
smoke rose straight and blue from her cottage in the glen. 

As he watched the mists unfurl and eddy over the farther hills, 
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in token of good weather, his mind by habit answered the land’s 
mood. He recalled the easy days, his pride in offering Storrith to 
Jess—remembered what he had fancied caring for a woman meant, 
before reality arrived. The girl’s treachery, his double loss of 
Storrith, the hardness that had grown into his life like a canker, all 
went by, as the mists were dwindling from the top of Dantry Moor, 
to let the young day through. Better growth in exile than stagna- 
tion in the life he would have shared with Jess. 

His thoughts were not put into words. It was his way to look 
outward, not inward. But they were there, deep under all, bringing 
a new buoyancy that killed the weary patience he had tended since 
he came to Gayle. 

He was all eagerness to go down to Tring at once, until he remem- 
bered his promise to Audrey. She had claimed to-day—to be alone 
with herself and with him, as she had put it—and, if she was full of 
fancies, he had promised to humour them until to-morrow. 

The morrow showed as a far-off gulf of time, impossible to bridge 
unless he harnessed his restlessness to some errand. So he returned 
to Gayle, and went past the house, and up into the moor, to see what 
the grouse were doing. 

Their nesting-ground lay in a favoured hollow, set about with 
rocks and heather, to give cover from winds that railed and night 
frosts that bit, in this high country near the sky. The young broods 
were doing well, he found. Sturdy chicks were flouting already 
the harsh, anxious mother-calls, and were running far and wide in 
search of fresh adventures through heather that, to them, seemed 
forest-tall. 

Already Scroope’s thoughts were with the coming autumn. 
Whatever lands had gone, the best moor in the dale was left him. 
Rob Blamire would join him, as of old, with Merrilees and a dog or 
two, and they would have days to be recalled later on, when the 
snows came to blanket all but indoor memories. The bigger shoots, 
when both Storrith Moor and Gayle’s were his, had never appealed 
to him. He had gone through them as a duty, stealing what he 
named ‘real days’ in between the mechanical drives by beaters, 
the brute arithmetic of numbers when they counted the tally of the 
slain. One bird walked up and cleanly shot was worth a score of the 
other sort. 

Thinking of grouse, and of nothing else in the world, he came to 
the dark, gritstone wall that divided the two moors, and climbed it, 
and went forward. From that long, raking gully a covey of five had 
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once got up. He had been on this side, Rob Blamire on the other, 
and between them they had claimed two brace out of the five. 

That, and other memories, came happily to Scroope. He forgot 
that this part of the moor was his no longer till he encountered Wee 
Daunt, a squat, four-square figure, silent with dreams as he had been 
long ago when, @ nameless man, he kept watch and ward about the 
Storrith he owned nowadays. 

The dwarf turned at sound of his step, and Roger laughed lest he 
should curse instead. 

‘I’m a trespasser,’ he said, remembering the new-born an up 
yondet who had doubly exiled him. 

‘On lands I robbed you of.’ The little man’s old allegiance to 
Scroope, his hero-worship, leaped out. ‘I can never be done with 
being sorry. It hinders me.’ 

‘Why should it ?’ snapped Roger. ‘ You’ve all you want, and 
sohave I. What are you doing with the tenants I’m well rid of ?’ 

‘ Finding myself a bit of a lad among ’’em. They never wanted 
me—never would, between this and the end of things. Do how I 
will, they ask for you back. They don’t say as much, but the grit 
of it is in my bones.’ 

Scroope’s smouldering hostility yielded to the dwarf’s forlorn 
confession. The little man’s leaning on him for guidance in his 
muddled life made the old curious appeal to Roger, even under 
conditions reversed with such drastic irony. Wee Daunt had longed 
so ardently for his Storrith kingdom, and was making so little of it, 
after all. It seemed a pity, somehow. 

‘They dislike change of any sort,’ he said, hunting for the right 
words of solace. ‘Tenants do. They'll have forgotten me before 
you're a year older.’ 

‘ That’s a pleasant lie enough, and kindly,’ said the other, blunt 
and downright ; ‘ but it doesn’t entice me. When they forget you it 
will be round and about the time when folk are dressing their corpses 
for the last journey home.’ 

Roger was bewildered increasingly. The man who had sup- 
planted him knew no code except nature’s. The moor had claimed 
his youth, untutored otherwise, and would claim him to the end. 
The very grimness of his reference to the dressing of corpses was part 
of his half-savage, simple acceptance of life and death as frank affairs, 
not needing to be glossed over. 

A burdensome silence fell between them. The dwarf had the 
tenacity of his kind to feel deep and hold to what he felt, though the 
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skies rained havoc. His dream, joyous beyond any crediting except 
his own, had been that Jess cared for himself. He had been abject 
almost in his gratitude that one woman did not seem to know how 
outlandish a body he carried—that she saw the man inside the outer 
husk. 

That dream had gone when he learned that his wife had married 
him only because he was Storrith. Now he was busy with another, 
and the wonder of it showed in his big, faithful eyes—a dog’s eyes, 
soft with emotion he did not think of checking. 

‘The tenants can grumble as they like,’ he said. ‘I’m used 
to thunder weather. Something has happened up at Storrith. 
You’ve heard, maybe ? ’ 

‘ A boy, and doing well, they say.’ 

‘ Just that. Icouldn’t tell you what a fever I was in when I saw 
him for the first time. Would he be like me, all out of shape, like an 
ill-grown tree? And he wasn’t. I held him in my arms, and looked 
him up and down, and the li’le rogue was straight as a sapling oak. 
He was what I’d always wanted to be—and he’s there at Storrith, 
waiting till I come back from seeing what the grouse are doing.’ 

Roger glanced at the man, dismaying in his frankness. So his 
own dreams had travelled when he thought of marriage and a son to 
follow. A lad straighter than himself. A lad more in line with all 
he had hoped to be. The dwarf’s dreams marched with his own. 
But Wee Daunt’s luck was in. He had Storrith and a son. 

It was only as he went down the moor, after a curt farewell, that 
Scroope conquered his evil mood. Again he was back in the yester- 
days, loathing his present poverty by contrast with what had been. 
And his supplanter, with self-centred heedlessness, had dared to 
boast about his son. 

What changed him was the sight, as he came to the highlands 
bordering Gayle, of the blue, tranquil wood-smoke from Audrey’s 
cottage in the valley. After all, nothing mattered except this caring 
that had made the wilderness a home, and to-morrow he would be 
free to go down and find her there. 

A thin cackle of laughter came from the moor-track behind him, 
as he stood looking down on Tring’s leafy hollow. It struck so 
unexpectedly into the silence that he started as if a gunshot had 
sounded near at hand. Turning, he saw Eliza Daunt with a basket 
of eggs on her arm. 

‘It’s not often I come into your country,’ said Eliza, her voice 
sharp with malice—‘ your new country, that is to say.’ 
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Scroope simply waited, looking through and beyond her. 

‘My sister’s ill at the farm up yonder. We never cared much for 
each other in health, but sickness is different. I’m going to tempt 
her appetite with an egg or two—or a curly rasher of bacon, maybe, 
if she’s stomach for it.’ 

The woman’s ghastly interest in ailments and food details 
ruffled Scroope’s every nerve, but he showed no sign of feeling. 

‘I lost you Storrith,’ she went on, nettled by his quiet aloofness. 
‘I swore to do it, and lord knows how hard I worked.’ 

‘ You gave me Gayle instead,’ said Roger, with the old indolence 
that maddened her. ‘ At the end of it all, I’m in your debt.’ 

‘Oh, carry a high head, if you like. It’s all make-believe. Your 
father ruined me, and now I’ve ruined you. It took a longish while, 
but I pulled you down at last.’ 

‘My father never stooped as low as you, Eliza,’ said Roger, quick 
to defend his own. ‘I’ve only your word for it, and that counts 
for little in the moorside.’ 

Eliza planted her last barb skilfully, with a venom sharp and 
acrid as a snake-bite. ‘ Like father, like son. They say you've a 
wanton of your own, living snug in her Tring cottage.’ 

She saw his whole body stiffen with sudden rage, and laughed 
harshly. 

‘ You wish I was a man, so you could kill me where I stand. But 
I’m only old Eliza Daunt.’ 

Scroope looked through her and beyond, as he had done at first. 
‘Yes, I wish you were a man,’ he said curtly, turning on his heel. 

When he reached Gayle he found Merrilees waiting for him to 
carry forward one of the many alterations they were making to the 
weather-rotted house and outbuildings. He went tired to sleep 
that night, and woke next morning with a purpose so clear that he 
got up an hour before Merrilees, who came down to find his master 
finishing a breakfast of his own preparing. 

‘Nay, now,’ protested Merrilees. 

‘Nay, yes,’ laughed the other. ‘Do you think you're the only 
man in the parish who knows how to grill a bone ? ’ 

‘It’s not like me to oversleep.’ 

“You haven’t. Ihave underslept for once. I warned you that 
changes might come to Gayle, and they are coming faster than 
I thought.’ 

“What sort of changes?’ asked Merrilees, jealous of Scroope’s new 
mood that was made up of secrecy and eagerness strangely mingled. 
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‘You will know by and by. Then you can stay on, or leave, 
just as you please. Somehow I’ve a fancy you'll stay, Merrilees,’ 

It was not till he reached Audrey’s cottage, down in Tring Dell, 
and got no answer to his knock, that Roger glanced at the sun and 
saw how young the morning was. It was absurd to expect Audrey 
to be ready, just because he had chosen a foolish hour to knock at 
her door. 

He took impatience with him up the hill and sat on a boulder. 
stone, and waited. Audrey’s little maid would be astir presently, 
and smoke would rise from the lifeless chimney below—blue, curly 
smoke, eddying to the dell’s vagrant breezes. Meanwhile he would 
watch the sun climb the heights, drinking up the white, tattered 
companies of mist. 

He saw the veil lift from Scummer Haw, and the heather stride 
into a primrose sky. The pine woods, over Crooked Gap with its 
raw gulf naked to the sun, were grey with the mists shaken from 
green, stalwart shoulders. All the land he cared for showed itself 
friendly, deep-hearted, bigger than the little house of Storrith he 
had counted great. 

At the core of it all was what Tring held in the hollow of its hand. 
He waited with growing impatience for the smoke to rise from 
Audrey’s chimney-stack. The sun drove forward up the sky, the 
keen edge of its heat touching the fields already. And still there 
was no sign of life in the glen. 

Scroope thought of Eliza Daunt. If she was gossiping at large 
through the moorland it was doubly time that he persuaded Audrey 
to marry him as soon as the law set her free. Mud, of Eliza’s sort, 
was apt to stick, and recollection of their meeting yesterday stung 
him afresh. Inaction galled him. He would go down to the cottage 
again. Surely Audrey must be downstairs by now. 

As he rose from the boulder a little figure came over the field- 
path from the farm nearest Tring. Scroope watched her cross the 
last of the three stiles, and wondered what Audrey’s maid was doing 
out of doors instead of getting breakfast ready for her mistress. 
With odd intentness he watched the girl cross the long field-path. 
The shadow of a great unrest was on him, and Audrey’s maid 
seemed to be destiny’s finger-post. 

He laughed the conceit away. What had this child to do with 
such great affairs as destiny’s? They were short of butter, no 
doubt, and she had gone to her mother’s farm for a supply. He was 
making much of little, as Audrey had done of the tie that bound her 
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to Adrian Clare. Sight and touch of each other would bring the 
world swiftly to rights again. 

The little maid was nearer now. Her steps lagged, and she was 
sobbing with a child’s dismaying grief. Behind her, Bimbo lagged 
too—the big dog that had been a puppy when Scroope first saw 
Audrey in the glen. Child and dog seemed to have lost all heart. 

‘What is it, Prue?’ asked Roger with ready sympathy for a 
bairn he had known since her cradle days. 

‘ Please, Mister Scroope, the mistress has gone. I couldn’t sleep 
the night before last.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘I heard her crying, and went to ask if I could help. And she 
said nobody could help. So I crept back to my bed. But all the 
night long she was crying. And all yesterday she was sharp as a 
needle while we packed her trunks. I couldn’t do nothing right.’ 

Destiny had kept its worst hammer-blow for the last. Scroope, 
for a while, could only gaze at the child as if he doubted her sanity 
and his own. 

‘Where has the mistress gone ? ’ he asked at length. 

‘Please, she didn’t say—only that she wouldn’t be back for a 
long time. Now I’m home at my mother’s again ; but nothing will 
ever be the same till she comes back.’ 

The girlish adoration was in tune with his blank, helpless sense 
of loss. How could anything be the same? Already grey threads 
were twining about his heart, to strangle it. 

‘She sent me no message.’ His voice was harsh. ‘Surely she 
left word of some kind ? ’ 

The maid’s glance wandered to Bimbo. The dog, tired of 
seeking Prue’s guidance to his mistress, was rubbing himself against 
Scroope’s leg with a running whine that in itself was eager question. 
This other friend might guide him on the track that somebody 
vastly dear had taken. 

‘I'd forgotten. When her trunks were ready, Bimbo sat on them 
and snarled and cried by turns as if he wouldn’t let her go. The 
mistress went all queer at that. I fancied she meant to stay, after all.’ 

“Well ?’ snapped Scroope. 

*“ Ask Mr. Scroope to look after Bimbo and be kind to him. 
I can’t take him with me.” That’s what she said, and I’d almost 
forgotten to tell you.’ 

‘Tl take him—yes, I’ll take Bimbo home.’ 

The dog answered that word ‘home.’ He was all eagerness 
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already. Audrey, after a long day’s scamper up the moor, had often 
chased their weariness away by telling him they neared home. 
Home led to the mistress. 

‘He'll go with you now,’ said the girl, practical and simple; 
‘and I’ll be getting down to redd up the cottage and take the key 
home. [I shall cry a lot while I’m doing it.’ 

Nothing was spared Scroope in this hour of bitter loss. The little 
maid voiced his own heart for him when he needed some rough 
counter-blast sweeping through his grief. 

‘It’s home, Bimbo,’ he said, ‘ for two lone men-folk.’ 


CHAPTER XII. 
LONELINESS. 


Scroore’s hold on life, tenacious enough until now, lost grip for 
many aday. Audrey had failed him. The failure was so complete, 
80 capricious, that it left no explanation except one. She had 
played with him ; then, tired of the pastime, she had gone. 

With a flash of shame he would recall how he had given his 
secrets into her keeping—his love of Storrith, his content to lose the 
house and most else if she cared to share his poverty. As time went 
by his shame deepened. Do as he would, he longed for her return. 
Infatuation, senseless and futile, held him to her against his will. 
Jess had failed him, in another way, and he had forgotten her, 
except as a nameless thing who had given herself as the purchase 
price of Storrith. But Audrey Clare, if she returned to-morrow, or 
years afterwards, would find quick welcome. 

It was humiliating, this madness that kept him true to Audrey. 
Even the hills, with alternate rain and sun sweeping in broad ribbons 
over scarlet heather, had lost their glamour. Something had gone 
from him, and he was only a dead man living on. 

Merrilees, watching his master these days with affection’s sharp 
scrutiny, remembered how he had spoken of a change coming soon 
to Gayle. The only change that arrived was that Scroope seldom 
laughed or passed a casual jest, and that he seemed to do everything 
by routine, without a glimpse of pleasure in the doing. The new 
mood had come to him with Audrey Clare’s disappearance from 
Tring ; and Merrilees, connecting the two, wondered if he was glad, 
after all, that there was to be no mistress at Gayle House. He 
would have left Scroope’s service, of course, for ‘ he had no mind to 
be womaned here and womaned there with orders.’ He would have 
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left, and the wrench would have twisted his life askew ; but better 
that than Scroope’s hard, lifeless outlook on everything. As the 
weeks passed, indeed, Merrilees began to blame Audrey Clare for 
leaving Tring without rhyme or reason. If the master was daft 
enough to want her as much as all this, she ought to have stayed— 
though, to be sure, she wasn’t half good enough for him. 

Rob Blamire’s thoughts ran in much the same direction, as 
Scroope and he shot together constantly. Their friendship was so 
proved and weathered that even Jess and her sordid treachery had 
no power to break it. Storrith and its inmates were not spoken of 
between them, were enclosed in a ring-fence of silence, but the rest 
of the world was theirs to share. 

The two of them, with Merrilees and old Riff—the retriever not in 
his first youth, but game and hearty—made the most of Gayle Moor 
till August slipped into September, and they crossed to Blamire’s 
wide-flung pastures, where the partridge were in rare fettle. Stray 
wild duck came their way, too, and pigeon from the rough spinneys. 
From now, till the old year got well into the new, their harvest-time 
was in. 

Blamire relished the feel of a gun in his hands, as he cared for 
the grip of his knees on a saddle. The long walking-up of game, the 
sudden whirr as a covey rose at last, the swift, cool excitement of a 
right and left that claimed their brace—these never staled. 

Scroope had been the same, through all the autumns they had 
tramped the uplands ; but this year he was changed. He had never 
shot as well. There was something uncanny in his aim, something 
uncanny, too, in his hard carelessness whether he stopped his bird 
or missed it. The boy in him had gone into some far country 
where nothing mattered. 

Rob worried in his heedless way about the change. His own 
toad was Bachelor’s Lane, where men walked free ; but it had been 
plain to him, months ago, when he surprised them on the heights, 
that Scroope had found a companion after his own heart. Why had 
he let her goif she meant so much? And he in turn blamed Audrey 
Clare. Marriage was not every man’s road of luck, but it might have 
rescued Scroope from the chill gravity that was settling on him. 

The worst of the affair, as Blamire saw it, was Roger’s patient 
effort to shake off his burden. He tried so hard, and could not. 
There were glimpses of the old, dry humour, that vanished as the 

grey mists came up again. He was like a man struggling ceaselessly 
against chains too strong for him. 
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With October the pheasants came, gold-brown as their parent 
woods, and the old vigour stirred in Scroope. It was his birth 
month, and its call was insistent, deep and clear. Crisp of the 
brackens underfoot, the lush, wet reek of pines as the sun drank up 
the night mists, the splendour of a rocketing bird as it streamed 
into the open—what else was there in life? Then across it all would 
flash a memory and a blankness. 

Every dusk, as he came home with his share of the spoil, he 
found Bimbo at the gate. Audrey’s dog and Riff had settled all 
jealousies long since, after a protracted fight that earned mutual 
regard. Then, afterwards, Bimbo had learned that, however the 
retriever might ruffle it when gun-craft was abroad, he had the 
master’s heart. On off-days Roger would take him for long 
scampers ; and while they rested between whiles, Bimbo would 
feel a hand about his muzzle. 

‘You're in rude health, my lad,’ Scroope would say. ‘It’s as 
wet as if it had been drenched overnight in dew.’ 

Then both would fall to thinking of Audrey, and Roger— 
ashamed, yet glad in some queer way—would let fall the magic 
name. 

‘Home, Bimbo. Is she coming home ?’ 

It was Bimbo, indeed, who kept a faint hope alive in him. 
Audrey had left the dog in his keeping till she returned. There 
might be a reason, after all—some urgent reason—for her going. If 
his caring meant anything, it ought to have strength to trust. Then 
he would remember Jess, and tell himself that all women were alike. 
The commonest and most futile of ancient saws, that he had laughed 
at once, showed like truth. 

Always against his will, the conviction was settling in that 
his luck was broken beyond recovery. Since the Landmark Fir 
crashed to its fall, nothing had gone right. Step by step he retraced 
the losses that had followed. Audrey had made them bearable, had 
softened their first smart, till by slow degrees he had come into a 
kingdom that dwarfed Storrith and made loss a drastic, kind 
physician. 

_ When Bimbo and he were together, he held remembrance of the 
life he had shared with Audrey Clare in their happy wilderness. 
Nothing that went before was of account. Nothing that was to 
follow could have reality or meaning unless Audrey shared it. 
Surely she would return. She had left him the dog in pledge. 
When he was alone, these half hopes went. What did any 
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woman’s pledge count for, if it served her interest to break it? And 
he hardened his heart afresh. From now onward his life should be 
warped no longer. It was his own to enjoy, and Bachelor’s Lane 
was the track to follow. 

He followed it, in Rob Blamire’s company, with tireless zest. 
They shot together, supped afterwards with the happy knowledge 
that the cellars of each other’s houses were hospitably filled, what- 
ever happened in the way of poverty above-stairs. They rode to 
country fairs, danced till midnight, and rode home across the moonlit 
tops to sleep for an hour or two, then breakfast in readiness for the 
day’s serious business of shooting mixed game on the uplands. 

Nothing came amiss, if it took them, vagrants both, over dale 
and fell; and on one of these journeys, as they neared the Storrith 
country, Blzmire rallied his companion. 

‘You’re among us again, Roger. Women are bonny enough to 
dance with, but to take one of them till death do you part—it’s a 
dismaying venture.’ 

Scroope agreed ; but the next day he went from a solitary break- 
fast at Gayle down to the shore of Lanty Water and up the track 
that showed him Audrey’s cottage in the glen. That, like the rest 
of Tring, was derelict. So was his heart. It astonished him, this 
sudden loneliness that made all days empty till Audrey came. Till 
Audrey came. It was like a haunting song that would not cease. 

He turned impatiently at the sound of hoofs rattling down the 
sandy highway, and saw a yellow, high-wheeled gig swing round the 
corner. The driver pulled up on seeing Scroope, and the two men 
stood looking at each other in silent question. 

‘Well ? ’ asked Scroope at last. 

The query was point-blank, as if he levelled a pistol at the 
intruder’s head ; and Adrian laughed, with tart mockery. 

‘Meaning why am I here? For one reason, because it’s the 
king’s highway, free to all. For another, because I’ve come to 
claim my own.’ 

Scroope waited. No flicker of a sign betrayed him, though 
Adrian guessed that he had struck home. 

‘ The times were out with me, and I had to leave my wife in this 
world’s-end hole. Now luck’s in. You wouldn’t believe the pace 
I drove at to get here with news that I’ve a house ready for her in 
the town over-hill yonder.’ 

“Caisterby ?’ asked Roger, with extreme indolence. 

“No, by Harry.’ 
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* You pointed that way. That was all.’ 

‘What do I care for your points of the compass, and country 
drivel of that sort? As for Caisterby, you saved my neck for me 
there, and seem to be sorry ever since.’ 

‘ Yes, it was a blunder—the worst I ever made, perhaps.’ 

Adrian, among his mixed bag of qualities, had a sense of gratitude, 
weeded over by life’s chances, but pushing its way through at 
unexpected moments. In sharp outline he recalled the trial scene 
at Caisterby, his cold and utter fright when he told his tale to the 
magistrates, and knew that they thought him a skilful liar till 
Scroope rose in court. 

‘I can’t forget what you did for me,’ he said, his effrontery 
chastened. ‘What I said was true; but there was only you to 
prove that I was in a country churchyard when the clock struck 
thirteen instead of twelve.’ 

‘It has struck thirteen ever since. No luck came of saving your 
confounded neck for you.’ 

Adrian answered the frank hostility with his old, cool irony. 
It was a relief, after all, that further gratitude was not asked of him, 
but resented. ‘They say men are apt to be fond of those they’ve 
saved ; but this doesn’t seem to hold with you. Or, perhaps, you’re 
disguising your love for me ?’ 

‘ Just by keeping my tongue quiet that day at Caisterby I could 
have let the magistrates send you to the Assizes.’ Scroope’s regret 
sounded almost wistful. “There could have been only one end to 
that.’ 

Adrian’s quick fancy pictured the might-have-been with vivid 
clearness. He winced, and recovered. ‘I’m here to take my wife 
home,’ he said with airy insolence. ‘ “Commit any crime except 
poverty,” as the saying goes. Well, I’ve no stint of money now. 
She’ll come like a bird to that new home of ours.’ 

* Like a bird,’ Scroope agreed, quiet and inscrutable. 

He watched Adrian go down the rock-stair, watched him return 
presently with ruffled plumage. 

‘ She’s gone,’ said Adrian, peevishly candid as a child that does 
not get all it wants at once. ‘The door was unlocked, and I went 
in and found the place as mouldy as a vault.’ 

‘She went months ago.’ 

‘ Where ? ’ snapped Adrian. 

‘God knows. But you’ve brought something worth while 
again into my life—something astoundingly worth while.’ 
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Scroope was amazed that he had not guessed the riddle from the 
first. He recalled Audrey’s shrinking when, long ago, she heard the 
air of ‘Annie Laurie’ come over and down the hills to Tring. He 
remembered a later time, when he found Clare and a confederate 
levying blackmail on Clare’s wife-in-name. 

‘You were here one day about the middle of July ?’ he asked 
sharply. 

‘Not I. I was following my luck at country races. The vein 
was in.’ 

Hope died again in Scroope. The man, for once, was obviously 
not lying ; so Audrey, after all, had left from sheer caprice. To Roger 
it was as if the day’s mellow sunlight ceased and night came down. 

He glanced at this makeshift of a man, glanced at his yellow gig 
and the horse browsing wayside grass. 

‘The dale does not like you, Clare,’ he said, with a sort of 
bottomless contempt. 

‘ What’s that to me ?’ 

‘Everything, if you knew it. I’ve a manservant named 
Merrilees.’ 

‘No doubt ; but again, what’s that to me?’ 

‘ Only that if I give him a horse to ride from this to everywhere 
about the country, things will happen to you—unexpected things. 
T’'ll not save you twice.’ 

Adrian Clare climbed up into his gig. This mad countryside had 
taught him much, but specially a knowledge of what Scroope meant. 
Far and near about the moorland he had heard one tale only of 
Scroope, that they had proved him in wealth and poverty, and that 
he could command them anything. 

‘I shall come back,’ he said, gathering the reins into his hand 
with a show of courage. 

‘No doubt,’ Scroope agreed. ‘The man one rescues dogs one’s 
footsteps to the end.’ 

Clare, in evil mood, whipped up his horse. Over the steep rises 
and down the perilous brinks he drove like a man possessed, getting 
away, if speed could take him, from Tring’s stillness and Roger’s 
harsh contempt—getting away, too, from the smouldering jealousy 
Scroope had roused. If he had found Audrey still at Tring it would 
have been a grievance, because she was too near his rival. Now he 
blamed Roger for her absence, in some distorted way. In a muddle 
of ill-temper he laid the whip across his horse’s withers. 

*T’ll teach you to crawl,’ he snarled. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE SWIFT HAPPENING. 


Wee Scroorz, master of Storrith, had crept into the nursery. Only 
the nurse was there, a plump, motherly body, who put his son into 
his arms at once. She knew him for a father of the true, old- 
fashioned kind. 

‘There’s for you, sir,’ she said; ‘a boy to be proud of, though 
he’s littleish yet.’ 

‘ He’s littleish yet, but he’ll grow—grow straight and tall.’ 

The nurse felt a throb of pity for the squat little man who 
remembered always that he was a dwarf. She knew, as if he had 
put it into words, his passionate caring for the child, his triumph in 
the knowledge that he had a straight-limbed heir. 

There was pathos in his clumsy gentleness, though Jess saw none 
when by and by she came into the room. All was so good to look 
at—the cot daintily appointed, the furniture, the dimity window- 
curtains, with the sunlight filtering through on the bundle of 
pleasant fripperies that almost hid Storrith’s heir. 

Everything was right except her husband. He stood there, 
ludicrously uncouth amid his surroundings. Why did he blunder so 
constantly across the picturesqueness she was weaving round herself 
these days? Rich, and mistress of an ancient house, the glamour 
of young motherhood about her, dresses in plenty to wear, and 
carriages to take her pride abroad for airings in the public gaze—all 
was sheer delight to her shrewd, play-acting mind. Her husband 
was the one disfiguring blot. 

‘ Nurse,’ she said, ‘ Mrs. Wood at Didcot Farm wants to see the 
baby. She’s our oldest tenant, and we ought to humour her. Can 
you have him ready in an hour ?’ 

‘Yes. The outing can do him nothing but good. He needs 
fresh air, and plenty of it.’ 

No outward sign showed Jess how grimly the nurse was laughing 
at her antics. Our oldest tenant—as if she had reigned at Storrith 
all her life. As if, too, her tricks and furbelows were not known to 
everybody reared in the moorland. She hadn’t had pluck, even, to 
feed her own first-born. All her life she was pranking here and there, 
avoiding honest work. 

The nurse gave no sign of resentment, either, when Jess turned 
to her husband, as if he were a groom, and told him to have the 
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carriage at the door in good time. She only wondered that Wee 
Scroope did not kill her where she stood, ‘and end her monkey 
antics once and for a good forever.’ 

Wee Scroope did as he was bidden. Gall and wormwood of his 
station in his own house was benisoned by the lad—a bundle of a 
thing, most of it clothes, but straight of body—and he forgave his 
wife everything for that. 

When he had helped them into the gig, and Jess—glad to feel the 
reins in her hand again, and dreaming of horseback soon—drove 
slowly down the steep track that led to the highway, Wee Scroope 
followed. He was always sorry to let the youngster out of his 
sight for longer than need be. 

When they reached the gate, Stephen Elliot was coming through, 
and he held it open for them. 

‘I was hobbling up to see you, Jess, but I won’t spoil your drive,’ 
said the old man. 

‘We were only going to Didcot. Another time will do.’ 

Jess concealed her impatience well enough—deference to her 
guardian was ingrained and practical—and was about to turn the 
gig when Elliot checked her. 

‘Tl keep your husband company till your return. After all, 
I'd nothing special to say, except that I’m having my will of Roger 
Scroope down yonder at Tring. And yet folk think there’s no magic 
in the Cursing Well.’ 

The crazy light stole into Elliot’s eyes, a March sort of light when 
grey-green skies are harried by a nor’-east wind. 

‘When I learned, months ago, that Scroope was likely to forget 
his troubles because he had a woman named Audrey Clare for 
neighbour, I got to the Well again, day by day, and dropped their 
two names in. For a long while the well sent them back in its 
ebbing and flowing. And then the ebb took both names, once for 
all. Soon afterwards they told me Audrey Clare had gone from 
Tring. So I’ve robbed him again of what he ached for.’ 

Jess felt the mare fretting at the bit, impatient to be off, and 
checked her. Somewhere in the under-depths memory stirred of 
her own caring for Roger Scroope. She was glad that her supplanter 
had gone. 

“What specially tickles my mood to-day,’ Elliot went on, ‘is a 
glimpse I caught not long since of Roger Scroope. He fancied 
nobody was watching him ; and he was tired from head to foot— 
out of heart and luck. His father lightlied my daughter, and I 
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swore to get even with the race before I’d done. And now Roger's 
a broken man, thanks be.’ 

While Jess was wondering how to stem the slow, deep stream of 
Elliot’s malevolence, and drive forward, another gig came swirling 
to meet them round the road bend. Adrian Clare, by habit, never 
thought of other traffic when he was in the mood to drive recklessly ; 
and he was returning now from Tring, goaded by memory of Audrey’s 
disappearance and his jealousy of Scroope. 

The track was narrow, and disaster certain. Almost before 
Elliot could hobble out of the highway into safety, the two gigs 
crashed and were locked together in a common wreckage. The 
nurse, with the child in her lap, was flung to the roadside ; but Jess 
kept her seat somehow, though her mare was down. Wee Scroope, 
cool in emergency, sprang forward to sit on the mare’s head, and bade 
Elliot cut the traces, throwing a clasp-knife to him for the purpose. 

Clare, too, had kept his seat with ready skill; but the big horse 
in the shafts tugged madly, till on the sudden he freed Adrian’s gig 
from its encumbrance, dislodging his driver, and bumped forward. 
The last Clare saw of him as he turned the bend, he was dragging 
something that once had been a trap, but now was a ruin of mixed 
oddments, with one wheel nearly off. 

And Adrian laughed. He had got up from the road with a 
sprained ankle and a cut across his forehead. Behind him was a 
calamity, of his own making, whose extent he did not know; but 
for the moment his amazing levity took command. In a flash he 
recalled the pride that had taken him over to Tring, in a gig that 
matched the thoroughbred between the shafts. And the end of it 
was the nameless scrap-heap that had just gone round the corner. 

If his sense of the ludicrous was easily stirred, so was his sympathy. 
After checking the unbidden laugh, he turned to see what mischief 
he had done. The nurse was in the roadway, groaning and weeping 
by turns as she picked up the bundle, flung from her arms as they 
fell together. Jess, springing from the gig, came running to the 
nurse’s side, and took the child and ran her fingers over limbs and 
body. Her baby, jarred out of sleep, was crying piteously ; but no 
graver trouble showed. 

Wee Scroope had got the mare to its feet and left it shivering 
with fright. He, too, was in mortal terror. He watched Jess stoop 
over the child, and his life seemed to stand utterly still, as if he were 
held by a dream of relentless, icy hands that would not let him move. 
He shook the dream off. 
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‘Give him to me,’ he commanded, so sharply that Jess obeyed 
instinctively. 

The child, soothed by strong arms about him, ceased crying and 
smiled up at him, and then began to kick and crow. A sob of 
thankfulness shook Wee Scroope, a big, heart-rending sob, elemental 
and natural as an outburst of his parent wilderness. None of the 
onlookers knew what he had gone through in that swift time of 
doubt. The thought had swept into his mind that, after all, his son 
had been given him with a straight body only because fate meant to 
break it in babyhood, as the father had been broken at birth. 

He put the boy into his wife’s arms again. ‘ He’s ours, and 
safe,’ he said, his brown eyes moist with thankfulness. 

Adrian Clare chose the moment to intrude with glib regrets. 
The dwarf turned on him and saw who it was that stood amid the 
wreckage. 

‘You,’ he said, with sudden, eerie quiet. ‘And once you 
laughed at my horsemanship. What of yours ?’ 

‘It was nothing to boast of, and I’m—I’m sorry.’ 

Wee Scroope was shaken again by elemental passion. Since 
their first meeting he had loathed Clare, not only for his mockery, 
but for his slim elusiveness, plausible as a bright dawn-sky. 

‘By God, you’re sorry!’ His voice was low and sombre as 
thunder not just overhead as yet. ‘You do your best to murder 
all I care for, and you’re sorry.’ 

Clare remembered how this shock-headed man had lifted him 
once in his arms with intent to break him. That was at the up- 
moor race-meeting, before a rocking-horse won home against heavy 
odds and left him no resource but to run for it up the fells. The 
details of the gruelling race were clear again to Adrian—his sweaty 
fright, as the best runners in the moorland ate up his long start, his 
burrowing through the brackens, hot and steamy, while from every 
quarter sounded a pursuit joyous and headlong as if the moorside 
rode to hounds, pursuing a red, culprit fox. 

He stood here, facing Wee Scroope’s fury a second time. 

“Well ?’ he asked lamely. 

‘It happens to be well,’ snarled the dwarf; ‘ but if you’d killed 
my son I’d have killed you in turn. It wouldn’t have comforted me 
for long—a slip of a moonbeam lad like you in exchange for my boy 
—but you wouldn’t be standing where you are. You'd be mud 
under my feet—a red sort of mud.’ 

Clare drew back. The man’s passion was so naked, so ruthless, 
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that it assailed him like a blow. Jess and Stephen Elliot and the 
nurse were forgotten. He seemed to be alone with some unchained, 
primeval spirit of the moor. 

The child behind them began to cry and whimper afresh, and 
Wee Scroope, after a backward glance, pointed up the road. 

‘T’ll not answer for myself, unless—oh, you fool, unless you go,’ 

Adrian needed no second bidding. He limped over the rise of 
the track, and on till the pain of his twisted ankle, the dizziness of 
his head-wound, brought him to ground on the wayside heather. It 
was plain he would have to wait here till some casual trap came by 
to befriend him as far as the town beyond the grey, misting hills, 
And once more his levity was stirred. 

He had laughed at his thoroughbred dragging a wrecked gig 
behind him like a dog with a kettle tied to its tail. It was time now 
to laugh at himself, because there was nothing else to be done. He 
had money at long last, and a great desire to bring his wife home to 
the plenty he had earned, the house he had furnished in readiness for 
the Annie Laurie of his light-hearted song across the uplands. 

He still had money in his pockets and at the bank, where already 
he was welcomed as a customer passably rich. Meanwhile, he was 
here on these accursed uplands, where all men hated him—for no 
reason. For no reason! Adrian had forgotten already why they 
hunted him through the brackens on a far-off day. 

Then, through his weariness—both ears attentive for the sound 
of horse-hoofs up the road—the grey mists came down, and further 
down, from the shrouded hill-tops. All the land was hidden. 
Everything was veiled, except the soul within himself. And fear 
peopled it—dread of himself, and of the dwarf known as Scroope 
of Storrith, and of some after-day to come. 

He roused himself. The tinkle of hoofs sounded near, and a jolly, 
red-faced farmer pulled up. 

‘Taken a hurt, have you ?’ he asked. 

Adrian found his easy laugh. ‘ Nothing to matter, friend, but 
Id like a lift. My luck’s in again.’ 


(Z'o be continued.) 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE CHARACTER OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 


Amone the many famous names in the roll of Scottish divines in 
the nineteenth century none is remembered with greater reverence 
and affection than that of John Tulloch, who, in 1854, became 
Principal of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews University, and who, 
by his generosity of temperament and breadth of vision, gave 
splendid service in liberalising ecclesiastical thought in Scotland. 
Edward Caird and Robert Herbert Story, great men and illustrious 
in the history of the Scottish National Church, were among Tulloch’s 
first pupils. In 1887, a son of Principal Tulloch, the Rev. W. W. 
Tulloch, who ministered in Glasgow, and who was a well-known 
contributor to Glasgow journals, wrote Lives of Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert. These books were specifically penned for boys 
and girls all over the world, and, after the goodly fashion of the day, 
the author adapted his style and manner to a didactic purpose. 
He sought in the lives of the Queen and her Consort to find and to 
teach lessons of simplicity, devotion to duty, and tenderness. He 
did not disdain the generous use of sentiment. In a manner now 
banished from biographies, even from those which concern royalty, 
his hope was to make the young readers weep with the Queen, 
laugh with her, and sorrow as she sorrowed. Such was the purpose 
of the books and—while those who knew the author best assert 
that it is by no means certain that he would have been seriously 
shocked if he had been told that later irreverent writers would dare 
to smile, shall we say, at the Queen (more especially when, as in the 
notable case of Mr. Lytton Strachey, they were finally conquered 
by her and, if they came to scoff, remained to pray)—still it is not 
to be doubted that he must have been chagrined—to say the least 
of it—at having to sacrifice a great deal of the material best suited 
to his purpose, in the circumstances to be described in the following 
pages. 

His father, Principal Tulloch, was a frequent visitor at Balmoral, 
and, in the course of the years, the Queen had closely identified 
herself with the affairs of Principal Tulloch’s family. Mr. W. W. 
Tulloch, the author, having himself at various times had corre- 
spondence with the Queen, and having preached before her, bethought 
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himself to have the tales and anecdotes about the Queen and her 
Consort verified by the royal hand itself. He asked permission; 
it was graciously granted, and now, by the kind privilege of descend- 
ants of Mr. Tulloch, I have obtained possession of the proof sheets 
of the two books with the corrections made in Victoria’s hand- 
writing. These proofs are specially bound in leather. In the case 
of the ‘ Albert’ volume, the Queen’s corrections have been written 
over in red ink by another hand. 

In confirmation of the above, I beg first to quote (1) the assertion 
of the author on a fly-leaf of the ‘ Victoria’ volume—‘ This contains 
the Queen’s own corrections in her own writing: W. W. T.’ (2) 
The draft of a letter sent by the author to the Queen in which he 
says : 

‘ With considerable trepidation I send Miss Stopford the early 
chapters of my Life of The Queen for Boys and Girls all over the 
world—as I fear I may have compiled from published volumes 
many stories and statements which may not be true. . . . 

‘IT am therefore all the more grateful to the Queen for allowing 
me the honour of the opportunity of leaving out anything which 
is not true or of which H.M. does not approve.’ 


(This draft is undated.) (3) Several letters relating to the proof 
sheets from Ladies-in-Waiting to the Queen, but principally two 
from the Honble. Horatia Stopford and the Honble. Harriet L. 
Poipps, both Maids of Honour to her late Majesty. The first, from 
Miss Stopford, is written from Buckingham Palace on March 18, 
1887, and the main excerpt runs : 


‘I am returning to you by this post, the proof sheets, which 
the Queen has read through and corrected herself. I fear you will 
find a great deal scratched out.’ 


(This refers to the ‘ Victoria ’ volume.) 


The second is from Miss Phipps, dated October 19, 1887, and 
written from Balmoral : 


‘Enclosed I send you the proof sheets which Her Majesty has 
again somewhat shortened and also made a few alterations which 
I have written in red ink as clearly as I can, but not, I am afraid, 
very clearly, though I hope you will be able to see by the little 
red x where they are intended to come in. The Queen has also, 
as you will see, suggested a somewhat different wording to end the 
final paragraph. I write in haste for the post.’ 
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(This refers to the ‘ Albert’ volume. The Queen’s own hand- 
writing in pencil is clearly discernible under the red ink of Miss 
Phipps.) 

Croaily in this connexion it may be added that a close com- 
parison of the handwriting on the proofs with that of two letters 
written by the Queen to Principal Tulloch, which are in the bundle 
at present in my possession, leaves no room for any dubiety as to 
genuineness. 

Chapter I. of the ‘ Life of Queen Victoria ’ is headed ‘ Earliest 
Influences.’ The author describes the baptism, and repeats the 
well-known story of how Victoria very nearly got the name Alexandra 
Georgiana, and how this misfortune was averted at the last moment 
by the Prince Regent saying, ‘Give her her mother’s name after 
that of the Emperor.’ Hence Alexandrina Victoria. ‘But she 
herself (2.e., the Queen),’ says the author, ‘ decided that her mother’s 
name should be second to none other, and thus she came to be 
known as Queen Victoria.’ As a child, however, she was often 
called, from her first name, ‘little Drina.’ This last sentence the 
Queen has deleted. 

Mr. Tulloch then describes Victoria’s father, the Duke of Kent, 
as the ‘ Popular Duke.’ ‘ He was a very generous man and always 
ready to help any society that existed for religious or charitable 
purposes, sometimes to a greater extent than his income would 
admit. He was also instrumental in initiating many reforms in 
the Army.’ For ‘generous,’ the Queen has substituted ‘ dis- 
tinguished,’ and opposite the last sentence of the above puts a 
query. 

Wishing to impress upon his young readers the importance of 
the choice of a tutor, the author wrote, ‘ The young Princess had 
also a tutor whom we must remember—the Rev. George Davys— 
who actually taught her the letters of the alphabet. One of his 
duties was to read the Bible every day to his little charge.’ Alas 
for Mr. Davys! ‘Tutor’ is changed to ‘instructor,’ and all the 
remainder of the sentence is summarily stroked out. Finally, after 
describing the excellent qualities of Mr. Davys, Mr. Tulloch is 
pulled up when he writes ‘He was accordingly made Dean of 
Chester and afterwards became Bishop of Peterborough.’ This is 
very significantly altered to read ‘ and the Queen afterwards made 
him Bishop of Peterborough.’ 

Chapter II. of the Life had a devastating experience in proof. 
It is headed ‘ Early Escapes from Accident.’ Victoria had several 
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‘ narrow escapes from death,’ writes the chronicler. The story of 
her being nearly hit by the arrow of a boy at Woolbrook Glen, 
Sidmouth, the tale of her throw from a pony carriage in Kensington 
Gardens, the escape from a topmast that snapped during a gale 
when the Princess was on the Emerald at the Isle of Wight—all 
these are scored across and out. Not a word remains of the whole 
chapter, and opposite the ‘several narrow escapes’ sentence the 
Queen writes ‘ Not ONE.’ 

Chapter III. has for its title “What some Eminent People have 
told us of her Childhood.’ Here the author has relied for material 
very largely on Miss Porter, whose book ‘ The Scottish Chiefs ’ had 
for many years a tremendous vogue, and is still frequently used as 
a prize-book. Miss Porter, who, along with her mother, lived near 
Claremont, used often to see the young Princess, and was able at 
Esher Church to watch how well she behaved. To the majority of 
Miss Porter’s eulogies the Queen took no exception, but there were 
limits. 


‘One day,’ says the author (quoting Miss Porter), ‘she sawa 
wasp skimming backwards and forwards over the head and before 
the unveiled bonnet of the little Princess, who was then about six 
years of age. Miss Porter could not help watching the dangerous 
insect, so frightened was she that it might sting the girl’s face. She, 
totally unobserving it, had meanwhile fixed her eyes on the clergy- 
man, who had taken his seat in the pulpit to preach the sermon, 
and she never withdrew them thence for a moment during his whole 
discourse. Next day some one happened to call from Claremont 
who explained the reason of the Princess’s rapt attention. “It is 
the custom,” said Miss Porter’s visitor, “with her illustrious 
instructress to inquire of Princess Victoria, not only the text of the 
discourse, but also the heads of its leading subjects. Hence she 
neither saw the wasp, when in front of her, nor heard the whisking 
of the protective handkerchief behind her. Her whole mind was 
bound up in her task—a rare faculty of concentration in any 
individual, therefore more wonderful in one hardly beyond infancy. 
And with a most surprising understanding of the subjects, she never 
fails performing her task in a manner that might grace much older 
years.” > 


Honourable as all this was to the child of six, the Queen would 
have none of it. It is scored out and across, and on the margin is 
written the succinct and final ‘ Untrue.’ 

Chapter IV., which gives stories of the Queen’s girlhood, is 
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suffered to remain practically untouched, but Chapter V., which 
treats of her early travels, has two most amusing points. The 
author describes the tour taken in 1832 by the Duchess of Kent and 
the Princess through several of the English and Welsh counties. 


‘ After the excitements and fatigues of this trip, the quiet of 
the Isle of Wight would be hailed by both mother and daughter. 
In 1833 we find them living there at their beautifully situated house, 
Norris Castle, and no doubt they would have many a delightful 
ramble together in that charming climate and amid its lovely 
scenery. A pleasant glimpse is given us of their quiet, peaceful 
life there by a tourist who one day wandered into the old church- 
yard at Arreton in search of the grave of Elizabeth Wallbridge, 
the heroine of Legh Richmond’s pretty story, “ The Dairyman’s 
Daughter.” He did find the grave; but he saw more than he 
came in search of, for beside it a mother and daughter were sitting, 
“the latter reading aloud, in a full melodious voice, the touching 
tale of the Christian maiden.” The tourist turned away, and soon 
afterwards was told by the sexton that the pilgrims to that humble 
grave were the Duchess of Kent and Princess Victoria.’ 


Undeniably a pretty picture, calculated to inspire in the breasts of 
the author’s young readers a sense of simple piety! Judge then of 
his feelings on the return of the proofs to find the whole story 
centring round ‘The Dairyman’s Daughter’ stroked out with a 
determined pencil, and opposite it written ‘A complete myth.’ 

Hardly less desolating was his experience in seeking to narrate 
how the Queen was taught to take an interest in the British Navy. 
In a paragraph concerning Nelson and the Victory, the author says 
that the Queen once told the poet Southey that she had derived 
great pleasure from both his poetry and his prose. At the mention 
of Southey, the Queen’s memory is stirred; she underlines the 
name, puts a cross at it, and writes on the margin, ‘Don’t think I 
ever saw him.’ So much for poor Southey ! 

The author then describes a visit paid to the Victory by the 
Queen many years after the period under discussion in his chapter 
on early travels, and says, ‘ In the cabin the Queen viewed the exact 
spot where Nelson breathed his last. Here she remained in reflec- 
tion for some time, almost overpowered by the recollections which 
the scene awakened.’ Again the Queen will have none of the 
author’s sentiment, and, accordingly, the sentence which describes 
her as being ‘ overpowered by the recollections which the scene 
awakened ’ is summarily deleted. 
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The corrections in Chapter VI., which is headed ‘ First Glimpses 
of Society,’ are concerned mainly with the nomenclature of certain 
royal personages. 

Chapter VII. describes the confirmation of the Princess, and 
again, with that aversion to the record of emotion, the Queen strikes 
out a sentence which describes her as having been unable to subdue 
the violence of her feelings and as having laid her head upon her 
mother’s shoulder and sobbed aloud. Here, again, there is written 
the comment ‘ Not true,’ with which the author by this time must 
have become painfully familiar. 

In the eighth chapter is described the first meeting with Prince 
Albert. 


‘The Duke of Coburg and his two sons Ernest and Albert,’ 
says the author, ‘came over from Germany on a visit to this country, 
These lads were the Princess’s cousins, and Albert was about the 
same age as herself. The three became great friends, saw the 
London sights together, and went through a regular round of state 
dinners and balls, which the young Germans, accustomed to a 
simple life and early hours, felt rather fatiguing. Prince Albert 
afterwards confessed that on some of these occasions he felt it very 
hard work indeed to keep awake.’ 


The Queen objects to the statement that the two lads and herself 
saw the London sights together and went through a regular round 
of state dinners and balls, and writes ‘ Not so’ opposite the sentence; 
and again, opposite the sentence which describes the hard work 
which Albert had in keeping awake on some of the great occasions, 
the Queen writes ‘ Late hours the Prince never minded.’ 

In the course of showing that Victoria was naturally drawn to 
Albert, the author states that among the Queen’s rings there was 
one, a small enamel with a tiny diamond in the centre, which was 
given to her by Prince Albert when he first came to England, a lad 
of seventeen. Apparently the Queen considers the author rather 
too forward in demonstrating her preferences, for opposite the 
sentence describing the ring she has written, ‘ Yes, but his brother 
also gave her one, both on her birthday.’ 

. Part II. of the book is devoted to the early life of the young 
Queen, and in Chapter II. thereof the familiar story of the accession 
is duly narrated by the author. It will be remembered that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord Chamberlain had difficulty 
in obtaining entrance to Kensington Palace in the early morning 
when they came to announce the death of William IV., and to do 
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homage to her who was now Queen. To a sentence which says 
‘The gravity of the situation being recognised, the Princess was at 
once awakened,’ the Queen adds in the margin, ‘ By her mother, in 
whose room she slept.’ Whenever the author borrows the em- 
proidery of sentiment that in the course of fifty years had become 
woven in the mind of the public round the figure of the young 
Queen, he is singularly unfortunate. He describes her coming into 
the room in a loose white gown and shawl, her hair falling upon her 


shoulders, and proceeds : 


‘How sweet and pretty she must have looked, and we know 
how full of holy and humble thoughts was her heart. “I ask your 
prayers on my behalf,” were the first words she said to the Arch- 
bishop on hearing what had happened. The good prelate at once 
responded to her request, no doubt in a few brief heartfelt words. 
A most touching scene it must have been—the sweet June szushine 
streaming into the old room and revealing the little group in earnest 
prayer, the maiden Queen prostrate on the steps of the throne of 
the King of Kings and Lord of Lords.’ 


Once more the pencil is at work, and the whole of the touching 
paragraph is dismissed with the same resonant ‘ Not true’ written 
opposite. 

In Chapter III. of Part II., which is headed ‘ First Ceremonials,’ 
the Queen, with her usual accuracy in detail, manifested at many 
places in her corrections, amends a sentence which describes her 
first entrance before the Privy Council. The author writes, ‘She 
entered the room alone, attired in mourning. Her uncles met 
her at the door and conducted her to the throne.’ This is altered 
by the Queen to read: ‘ She entered the room attired in mourning, 
with her uncles, the Duke of Cumberland, the King of Hanover and 
the Duke of Sussex, who conducted her to her seat at the Council 
Table.’ 

Chapter IV. of this part of the book contains what is probably 
the most striking emendation. The chapter narrates the events 
of the great proclamation day, June 21, 1837. When the last words 
of the proclamation had been read by the Garter King of Arms, the 
author tells of the renewed outburst of loyalty, the playing again 
of the National Anthem, and the firing of guns in the Park and at 
the Tower. Then he proceeds : 


‘The whole scene and the thoughts that filled her heart were 
too much for the young Princess. She sought relief for her pent-up 
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emotion in silent tears, an incident which was most touchingly 
referred to by the poetess Miss Elizabeth Barrett, who subsequently 
became Mrs. Robert Browning : 


‘ “ God bless thee, weeping Queen ! 
With blessing more divine, 
And fill with better love than earth’s 
— That tender heart of thine ; 
And when the throne of earth shall be 
As low as graves brought down, 
A piercéd hand may give to thee 
The crown which angels shout to see : 
Thou wilt not weep 
To wear that heavenly crown.” ’ 


What must have been his consternation to find that the incident, 
which had been repeated and dwelt upon in a hundred ways in the 
course of the years between" 1837 and 1887, and which had become 
something of a national legend, had been marked with a cross 
and a very firm and underlined ‘ Quite untrue’ written in the 
margin ! 

With that meticulous sense of detail to which reference has 
already been made, Victoria, in Chapter V. (Part II.), amplifies the 
author’s description of the dress worn by her at her first Parliament. 
He says, ‘ Her Majesty was attired in a splendid white satin robe, 
with the ribbon of the Garter across her shoulder, etc.’ This the 
Queen amends to read: ‘Her Majesty was attired in a splendid 
white satin robe, and a kirtle of crimson velvet over it, trimmed 
with miniver, etc., etc.’ 

Chapter VI., which purports to give some anecdotes and sayings 
of the young Queen, is handsomely wrecked. The biographer has 
gone quite wrong in believing, for example, that Victoria was 
called upon to sign death warrants, and, accordingly, a story of the 
Queen’s emotions on having a death warrant presented to her by 
the Duke of Wellington gets short shrift. ‘No, Never! ’ she writes 
opposite a clause which runs ‘ Death warrants at that time required 
the monarch’s personal signature,’ and the remainder of the anecdote 
is awarded the ever-ready ‘ Quite untrue ’ in the margin. 

In a long description (Chapter IX.) of the Coronation the 
author has apparently got his facts almost accurate, but sentiment 
is again effaced. At one point he says, ‘When her uncle, the Duke 
of Sussex, who was unwell, was feebly ascending the steps of the 
throne, she, yielding to the impulse of natural affection, threw 
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her arms about him and tenderly embraced him.’ ‘ Not true,’ 
says Victoria, as she scores out the offending passage. 

Again she corrects the author when he says, ‘ That night (c.e., 
the night of the Coronation) there was a grand banquet to one 
hundred guests, at which she had to preside.’ ‘ No,’ writes Victoria 
in the margin, ‘she dined quietly with her mother and uncles and 
others of her suite.’ 

The remainder of Mr. Tulloch’s book on Queen Victoria stands 
nearly without alterations. Two further corrections may, however, 
be noted. In a chapter headed ‘ Royal Visitors,’ the author dis- 
cusses the visit of Nicholas, Emperor of Russia, who came to this 
country in June 1844. 


‘He was hospitably entertained,’ says the author, ‘and at a 
grand military review in, Windsor Park saw specimens of the 
soldiers who in ten years’ time were to carry their victorious arms 
into his stronghold of Sebastopol. The Queen seems to have liked 
him, for she writes: “‘ Now here will you find a handsome young 
man; he has such an air of nobility and goodness.” Before he 
left England the Czar gave away many handsome presents and large 
public donations.’ 


It is significant of Victoria’s feelings on the matter in the year 1887 
to find her bracketing the words ‘and goodness’ in the phrase 
‘He has such an air of nobility and goodness.’ She underlines the 
word ‘ goodness ’ and in the margin writes ‘ Omit.’ 

Again, in connexion with the Crimean War, the Queen chastens 
the ardour of the author when he writes, ‘She cheered the Scots 
Fusilier Guards as they marched beneath the balcony at Bucking- 
ham Palace.’ She underlines the word ‘cheered,’ and in the 
margin places ‘No! greeted.’ ; 

Mr. Tulloch’s volume on the Prince Consort contains compara- 
tively few corrections which are of outstanding interest. Such 
emendations as the Queen has made are concerned almost wholly 
with the nomenclature of royal personages. One or two of her 
notes, however, are of great interest. 

In a chapter which is headed ‘Settling down to Public Life,’ 
the author says, ‘Doing day by day with diligence what he knew 
to be his duty, the Prince Consort did not allow misconception or 
misrepresentation to vex him seriously.’ The Queen has under- 
lined this, and at the foot of the page writes ‘It did vex him 
seriously, but he never let anyone perceive it.’ At a later stage 
she adds a note telling of her gratitude to the Prince Consort in the 
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year following the death of the Duchess of Kent. The note runs: 
‘The Prince’s work was especially severe this year in consequence 
of the death of his beloved aunt and mother-in-law, the Duchess 
of Kent, who had left him sole executor, and because the Queen 
could not appear in society, all fell upon him. His conduct to the 
Queen during that first great sorrow was quite angelic.’ 

A long chapter on the death of the Prince Consort contains 
several very interesting points, and it is obvious that the Queen 
has been at pains to get the description absolutely accurate. The 
author describes how the Prince Consort suffered from persistent 
sleeplessness, and adds, ‘He had also some anxiety and annoyance 
of a private nature at the very time the intelligence reached him 
of the King of Portugal’s death.’ The Queen changes ‘some 
anxiety ’ to ‘many worries,’ and at the foot of the page, in reference 
to the King of Portugal, she writes, ‘ His cousin for whom he had 
the greatest affection and regard.’ 

Again, the author says, ‘On Monday, the 2nd of December, 
talking to Lord Methuen and Colonel Francis Seymour, who had 
just returned from their mission of condolence to Lisbon, of the 
King of Portugal’s illness, the Prince Consort said it was well his 
own illness was not fever, as that, he felt sure, would be fatal to 
him.’ The Queen stars this passage, and writes at the foot of the 
page, ‘ He did not say this to them but to the Queen after seeing 
them.’ 

Again, there is a passage which runs as follows: ‘ The next day 
(the 8th of December), the Prince was considered by the doctor 
to be doing well. He expressed a wish to be carried into an adjoin- 
ing room which was larger and lighter and, of course, his wish was 
immediately obeyed.’ The Queen has altered this whole sentence 
to read ‘ The next day (the 8th of December), the Prince was con- 
sidered by the doctors to be doing well and they wished him to be 
rolled into an adjoining room which was larger and lighter, and 
which was done every day till the last.’ 

In view of the controversies of the period over the character 
and quality of the medical attention given to the Prince Consort 
in the closing days of his life, it is of interest to watch the Queen’s 
own attitude as evinced in the following. The author writes ‘It 
was now deemed advisable to get further medical aid. Lord 
Palmerston and others advocated this, as well for the Queen’s sake 
as to satisfy the just expectations of the public, who had now begun 
to be alarmed.’ The Queen cuts out the first sentence altogether, 
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and writes ‘Omit’ in the margin. The next sentence she amends 
as follows: ‘ Lord Palmerston and a few others advocated further 
medical aid as well for the Queen’s sake, etc.’ At the foot of the 
page she makes the further note, ‘This caused the Queen great 
annoyance as he was then in the best hands, Sir William (then Dr.) 
Jenner knowing more about fever than any other physician and 
Sir James Clark thoroughly understanding the Prince’s constitution.’ 

Apart from the massacre of mythological anecdotes (the author 
is said to have complained to his friends in after years that all his 
best stories were cut out), the character of the Queen’s emendations 
is a striking commentary on her attitude of mind, particularly in 
one aspect. By 1887, the Jubilee year, her long retirement was 
practically over, and in the months during which she, from time 
to time, corrected Mr. Tulloch’s proofs, she must have been antici- 
pating with some trepidation, but yet with undeniable elation of 
spirit, the resumption of public ceremonial life. At such a time, 
accordingly, was she, the great Queen and Empress, the woman 
who had exhorted, admonished and commanded successive Prime 
Ministers, to be held up to the young folks of the day as a person 
of acute sensibility whose relapse into a tearful state was not difficult 
of accomplishment ? From her corrections it is obvious that she 
decided vigorously in the negative. However sentimental she 
might permit herself to be in her own writings and correspondence, 
she drew the line at any picture of herself which should represent 
her, even from her earliest days, as being other than a person of 
that composure and dignity which befitted her exalted rank and 
station, and one cannot but admire the robust temper which 
prompted the cancellations and alterations which have been noted 


in the course of this article. 
J. R. Peppie. 







































THE NEW ELDORADO. 


THE wandering prospector sometimes works better than he knows, 
and the result makes history. Seldom, however, does he Teap 
much reward for his pioneering labours, and the history, too often, 
is told on histombstone. The news of a great new mineral discovery 
in North Queensland is now percolating through the world, and the 
Queensland Government experts have reported that the new field 
will yield a tonnage of extremely high-grade silver-lead ore for at 
least a century. Probably the Government people are correct. 
They usually are, as, not being company promoters, and having 
reputations, they are more inclined to make little of any discovery 
in which they have had no share than allow their imaginations any 
latitude—and a Government Official never has any imagination. . . . 

Four men sat round a camp fire on the western slope of the 
Gregory Ranges in North Queensland. Their horses were hobbled 
near, and the tinkle of their bells was the only sound that startled 
the silence of the eternal bush. The men were seasoned prospectors 
who had already, though they were still comparatively youthful, 
chased illusive fortune in most parts of the world, and were known 
to their friends as the Professor, Mac, Big Sam, and the Inventor 
Fellow, the writer being one of them. They, at the moment, were 
as happy as men of their temperaments could be; they were well 
equipped with stores, the creek beside them was rich in stream tin, 
the glorious stars shone overhead, and they had left all worries 
with their nostal address in far-away Sydney. All smoked con- 
tentedly. Doubtless, all were thinking. 

‘ We’ve got more than two tons of tin oxide in that heap over 
there,’ Mac said abruptly. ‘ We’ll soon have to arrange to get the 
stuff to the railway.’ 

Mac’s voice dispelled the fire visions of all, and the actualities 
of the present came back with an overwhelming rush. 

‘If we could only manage to find out how to extract the gold 
from that arsenical formation on the other side of the creek, the 
railway would soon be run out to us,’ the Inventor Fellow replied. 
‘How about trying to make an ant-bed furnace and roasting off the 
arsenic ? ’ 

‘Life is too short,’ the Professor interrupted, glaring at the 
Inventor Fellow, ‘ and if you begin any of your experiments around 
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here you'll make our lease of mortality still less. Arsenic fumes 
are not conducive to longevity. Dear me! I hear someone 
coming ! ’ 

Almost as he spoke a Chinaman staggered into the light of the 
fire and collapsed beside it; a canvas sack was strapped on his 
back. Mac lifted the slim figure and Big Sam administered some 
hot coffee from the billy on the fire ashes and, in time, the man 
revived. While a meal was being prepared he explained that he 
had lost his way and was still suffering from the effects of a ‘ touch 
of the sun ’ which had rendered him unconscious of his movements 
for ar unknown period. All Chinamen are very much alike, but 
this one had a scar on his cheek which was familiar to the Inventor 
Fellow, and, when the Celestial suddenly recognised him, all five 
men dropped reserve and suspicion. 

‘I vely glad meety you fellows,’ the Chinaman said as he dined. 
‘I puty you on to good thing. You takey bag flom my back an’ 
looky.’ 

The sack was unstrapped and its contents emptied on the ground. 
They were specimens of silver-lead ore, antimony and molybdenite, 
and were surprisingly rich. 

‘Plenty mo’ whele they come flom,’ went on the Chinaman, 
delighted with the impression his specimens had made. ‘I one of 
fellows who found them an’ I makey now fo’ Chillagoe to gety mo’ 
my countlymen come an’ helpy digy out mole.’ 

‘That’s all right, Ah King; but where did you run across this 
stuff ? ’ asked the Inventor Fellow. 

Ah King squatted on the sand and drew lines on its surface with 
hisfinger. ‘They livels,’ he explained, ‘ fo’tnight nealel sety sun than 
hele. This big fellow flow into Gulf, but I no’ know whele this odel 
big fellows go. Specimens come flom in hele between those two 
big livels, but anodel big cleek come outy this way an’ plenty 
muchy go odel way. Cloncully down hele an’ Cloydon upy thele.’ 
Ah King indicated the positions of the towns of Cloncurry and 
Croydon on his sand map, and the location was evident to all. 

‘ You have shown us a promised land lying between the Flinders 
and the Leichardt Rivers,’ the Professor commented. ‘I think, 
Mr. Ah King, the Queensland Government would appreciate you 
as @ surveyor.’ 

‘ But you fellows come alonga an’ pegy out glound? Chinamen 
no’ can do that, an’ muchy like white fellow fliends hold leases an’ 
allow Chinamen to wolk on the surface.’ 
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Well we understood what Ah King meant. Chinese cannot 
legally hold a mining lease in Australia, but they can work surface 
formations as long as their presence is not against the interests of 
the white man. It was therefore important for Ah King and his 
fellows that friendly disposed white men should hold the ground 
on which they worked. And the four white men who saw the 
specimens thought they would like to do so. 

Next day Mac and Big Sam rode into the terminus of the 
Etheridge railway with Ah King, and when they returned with 
additional stores and pack-horses the camp in the Gregory Ranges 
was ready to be moved westwards. Probably, by the time the 
Chinaman had reached his destination, the four prospectors were 
crossing the Gilliat River, a tributary of the Flinders, and two days 
later they were negotiating the Flinders itself. They had ridden 
swiftly, knowing that the news Ah King had imparted could not be 
kept secret long, and that a rush would soon set in towards the new 
Eldorado. 

After crossing the Flinders a camp of aborigines was struck, 
and its members told that some Chinese were working among the 
ranges now looming ahead. They also added the information that 
several parties of white fellows were prospecting in the country. 
The latter news was not pleasing to the quartette who had ridden so 
far and so fast ; they did not like to be only second in any race. 

But that night it seemed as if they had been beaten when a big 
camp fire shone out ahead in the heart of a clump of pandanus 
palms. 

‘We'll pretend we know nothing about any silver strike,’ 
suggested Mac as the four rode up. ‘This doesn’t look like silver 
country, anyhow ; all the reefs we have seen outcropping have been 
copper.’ 

The strains of a violin floated through the sultry night air as 
the camp was neared, and the party drew rein suddenly. Only 
one man in the world could transmit a soul’s emotions through a 
shell of wood as it was finding expression now. That man had been 
a comrade on the opal fields in the other end of Queensland, and 
his name was Fiddling Peter. 

‘The world is really very small, gentlemen,’ remarked the 
Professor. ‘We wanderers, seemingly, cannot escape from each 
other.’ 

Big Sam and the Inventor Fellow, recalling how they had once 
found Mac acting as a priest among a tribe of New Guinean cannibals, 
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agreed, but made no comment, and presently four extra men found 
places round the camp fire. There, they also found Wolfram Dick, 
another old comrade ; he and Fiddling Peter had been prospecting 
on their own account and had only joined up with the other members 
of the party a few days before. 

‘ We’re glad to see you, mates,’ one of the men said during the 
evening ; ‘ we've struck the biggest and richest copper formavion 
in the Gulf Country, and there’s room along its length for a hundred 
decent fellows.’ 

The invitation to throw in our lot with the others was sincere, 
and was appreciated, but it was not to mine copper that we had come 
out so far. Mac seemed worried ; it was foreign to his nature to 
pretend anything, unless in a battle of wits, and our friends were 
not up against us in any way. He caught the Professor’s eye and 
said: “ We should like to camp alongside you fellows, but, you see, 
we came out here on the track of silver.’ 

‘There isn’t any silver around here, old man. Nature forgot 
to plant silver when she was filling up the holes in the ground with 
almost everything else.’ The speaker was a famous prospector 
known as Old Riddell. 

‘You fellows may not know about it yet,’ said the Professor, 
“but we have it on the word of a Chinaman that some specimens 
carrying, I should say, about a thousand ounces of silver to the ton 
came from near here. A Chinaman, as you know, will not lie—to 
his friends.’ 

“No, the Chinkie’s word is as good as gold—unless he’s a 
Christian of some kind, like ourselves,’ the old prospector admitted ; 
“but I have been pretty well all over this country, and I know every 
sand patch for fifty miles around here. I fancy, too, I know silver 
ore when I see it, and I haven’t seen any silver show much west of 
Chillagoe.’ 

‘There’s a camp of Chinkies working on the other side of that 
ridge the moon is climbing over now,’ put in Wolfram Dick. ‘They 
must be getting something good, for their camp is well hidden.’ 

“You've settled the matter, Dick,’ laughed Big Sam. ‘ All 
Queensland knows you are not troubled with the Chinese affliction.’ 

Wolfram Dick had a fame which was based upon his wonderful 
imaginative powers, but it was a little unfair of Big Sam to give him 
away among new friends. 

“I’m talking straight, boy,’ the notorious one protested; ‘I 
didn’t see their camp nor, as a fact, did I see any Chinamen, but 
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I smelt them, yesterday, when Fiddling Peter and I were out 
rounding up our horses. Ask Peter.’ 

‘There was some bad odour in the atmosphere, Dick,’ Peter 
agreed ; ‘ but I thought it was only decaying vegetation.’ 

‘Get out, you old string-tickler! If your nose were tuned up 
like your ears you'd have known it was burning opium that per- 
fumed the ti-tree scrub and made the parrots silly. Did you not 
see, too, how our horses sniffed while we were riding along that dry 
creek bed ? ’ 

‘You are right this time, Wolfram,’ Mac broke in. ‘ We'll 
believe your horses if not yourself; they don’t like opium. We'll 
visit those Chinamen and see if they know anything about silver, 
and, if they do, the men of this camp can come along and share in 
anything good.’ 

At this the matter rested for the night, and next morning the 
original four resumed their journey, accompanied by Wolfram Dick, 
Fiddling Peter, and another man who was known simply as Wilson. 
Through patches of sandalwood and ‘ quinine’ scrub, over great 
reefs which looked like ironstone, and sometimes passing gigantic 
blows of gleaming white quartz in which gold specks were plainly 
visible, good progress was made, and close on sundown the ridge had 
been crossed and the party were well down on the Leichardt slopes, 

Suddenly, as an unusually large dry creek was being negotiated, 
a whiff of some subtle odour floated through the atmosphere, and 
we drew rein. Very tall spear-grass hid the nature of the country 
beyond. 

‘I apologise, Wolfram,’ murmured Big Sam. ‘ Your Chinamen 
are here all right.’ 

Wolfram Dick grinned. ‘It’s great fun telling the truth 
sometimes,’ he said ; ‘ but a fellow can’t risk doing that too often.’ 

We unsaddled and hobbled our horses, and soon were dining, 
on the only bare patch of ground we could find. A big reef rose 
like a wall beside us, and probably the arsenical or sulphury nature 
of the mineral it carried had something to do with the bareness of 
the spot, as the tall grass stretched away from the creek all around. 

‘ That long grass might hide anything,’ the Professor remarked 
as the meal neared conclusion. ‘I observe that a slight current of 
air has just come into being.’ 

Mac lit his pipe with a burning brand. ‘I remember reading of 
how the Chinese used to burn a house down when they wanted to 
roast a pig inside,’ he said musingly. ‘ Where are our horses ?’ 
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‘Safe, Mac,’ Wolfram Dick answered promptly. ‘ A good going 
bush fire about this part might roast some Chinamen.’ Dick’s 
expressive face spoke a lot. 

Mac stood up and swung his big fire-lighter into flame. ‘ You 
sinful perverter of the truth,’ he said, addressing the last speaker, 
‘are you actually suggesting that we should burn out our fellow- 
men ?’ 

‘No, Mac,’ answered Dick. ‘I was only going to bet you Big 
Sam’s saddle that you couldn’t throw that burning piece of timber 
in your hand from here to the edge of the grass.’ 

‘The fault is yours, Wolfram, if I break the law, and if a bush 
fire breaks out, but I want to see where the Chinamen are working.’ 
Mac flung his flaming log far into the grass, and all stood up to see 
the result. Prospectors are sometimes like children. 

And, instantaneously, they saw what they were expecting. 
A tongue of flame shot heavenwards and, with a sound like the 
cracking of a thousand stock whips, the single tongue spread out 
into a blazing wall and rolled away in a long curling wave. The 
air became filled with falling soot, and birds, roused from their 
slumbers in the trees, screamed noisily and flew away in front of 
the devastating fire. 

‘I hope the poor little snakes and the kangaroos and emus, and 
any Chinese between here and the Leichardt, know the value of 
speed,’ Mac commented. ‘A bush fire is not a thing to be played 
with.’ 

The mighty, ever-extending wave of flame receded, now roaring 
like the boilers of many ocean liners blowing off steam, and a black 
expanse of bare ground, on which only some charred trees stood, 
lay before the spectators. A number of reefs and detached blows 
of rock were also disclosed as the fiery ocean swept onwards, but, 
in the darkness that followed in a cloud, their nature could not be 
determined. } 

‘Where are your Chinamen now, Wolfram ? ’ asked the Inventor 
Fellow. ‘ Even the smell has gone.’ 

‘I reckon I hear them,’ Dick laughed. ‘ Listen!’ 

A series of excited cries broke out in the distance as he spoke, 
then frenzied yells and the rattle of picks and shovels, and, finally, 
the murmur of voices and the sounds of men scrambling down the 
banks of the creek. 

The prospectors looked at each other. They had located the 
mysterious Chinamen, but they had not meant to harm them. 
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To give any help possible was now the one idea, and all ran over 
the burnt ground towards the spot whence had come the sounds, 
The fire by this time had passed into unknown regions. 

‘Never again!’ muttered Mac as they reached the place. ‘I've 
fired my last bush fire.’ 

‘ Where are they ?’ cried Wilson. ‘ They’ve been working here. 
See! there is a windlass, and there are trenches and holes 
everywhere around.’ 

Wilson was correct. Evidence of mining work of a surface 
nature was everywhere, and picks, shovels and other tools lay 
around some heaps of mullock and in the shallow holes where men 
had been digging out some material. The Professor picked up 
a piece of ore from a pile by the side of one of the holes. It was 
very heavy. The moon had now got over the edge of some distant 
ranges, and its bluish light showed that the ground had been turned 
up over a very large area. It also made evident that the environ- 
ments of the working had long ago been cleared of vegetation, and 
that therefore the fire had merely circled round and left everything 
intact. 

‘This is galena,’ the Professor said, after examining the piece 
of ore in his hands. ‘ It is the same stuff as that Ah King showed 
us. Where on earth can the people who mined it have gone ?’ 

But no answer was forthcoming to his question. The Chinamen 
had disappeared. A long pool of water in the creek was swarming 
with birds and reptiles that had sought safety in it from the fire 
which had passed along the banks, and pieces of tree bark, obviously 
parts of some crudely built apparatus, were scattered along the 
edges, promiscuously. One or two wooden pulleys, a bit of rope 
and a heap of crushed ant-beds also lay at one end of the pool, and 
Big Sam thought that another heap of grey sand, which had 
seemingly been emptied over the bank, was the tailings from a 
crushing battery. He was laughed out of his idea, however; 
crushing batteries and their necessary adjuncts could not exist 
without more evidence of their presence, and their heavy parts 
could not have been transported from Cloncurry by Chinamen. 

At length the white men returned to their own camp, and, soon 
‘after, the tropical stars looked down upon seven prospectors sleeping 
peacefully. Next morning, investigations were continued. It was 
found that the big reef on which camp had been made was 4 
wonderfully rich formation of discoloured copper carbonate, and 
that it ran right through the country which had been burnt off. 
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It certainly was the main reef of the district, and none of the other 
reefs which had been seen the previous night showed, on examina- 
tion, the slightest trace of copper. But they carried other minerals 
in most bewildering confusion, though the presence of arsenic 
caused an assay of the contents to be very misleading. Most had 
been knapped throughout their lengths, and the pieces broken off 
were invariably found lying near. Those chips had the appearance 
of having been broken long ago, but it was clear that whoever did 
first sample the reefs, was puzzled as to their nature. The Professor 
and the Inventor Fellow, both mineralogists of note, were likewise 
puzzled, and, while the others hunted around, made further trial 
assays. Fiddling Peter shot a scrub turkey, and that, cooked in 
the ashes with an assortment of vegetables found growing wild in 
an old abandoned patch on a small tributary creek, provided an 
excellent lunch. 

‘We are not the first in this part of the world,’ the Professor 
announced as all dined in the shade of a large wild fig-tree. 

‘Not by twenty-five years,’ said Wilson. ‘There is a date cut 
out on that cedar-tree over there which says “ one-eight-nine- 
something”; the ants have eaten away the last figure, but the 
letters “‘ J. R.” are there too.’ 

‘ Those letters are also burnt out on the windlass barrel of that 
old derelict affair still standing over that shaft near the creek,’ said 
Mac. ‘I wonder who was the fellow that owned those initials ? ’ 

‘His is the fate of most pioneers,’ the Professor answered 
thoughtfully. ‘Traces of his work remain, but he himself is 
unknown. Perhaps, like some of us, he wished it to be so.’ 

‘Cut the rest out, old man,’ interrupted one of the others. 
‘Tell the result of the assays.’ 

‘Oh! the ore of these reefs is essentially silver, gentlemen, but 
the silver has leached out,.or undergone some change brought 
about by the oxidising influence of the surface. I expect that in 
depth the ore will prove to be an exceptionally rich galena (sulphide 
of lead) carrying high silver values—like Ah King’s specimen and 
that piece of ore I picked up last night.’ 

‘Then this J. R. fellow thought the same as you, and sank that 
shaft by the creek to test the theory?’ put in Big Sam. ‘ Let’s 
go and see what the bottom of the shaft is like.’ 

After lunch, the old shaft was visited; the windlass had no 
trope and the white ants had eaten away the heart of the barrel and 
part of the stand, but the letters were quite clear. The shaft was 
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only about twenty feet in depth, and steps had been cut in its sides 
for ascending and descending purposes. It was in a remarkably 
fine state of preservation. 

‘J. R. must have had a mate,’ Mac commented. ‘A man 
couldn’t sink twenty feet alone.’ 

‘He could get up and down by the footholds cut in the sides’ 
Wolfram Dick pointed out. 

‘Those steps were not cut by him,’ Mac said. ‘They arm 
fresh——’ 

Wolfram Dick swung himself into the shaft while Mac was 
speaking, and presently he reached the bottom. He stood for 
a moment, sniffing, then, uttering a yell, he leaped at the footholds 
again and speedily was pulled over the surface edge by his friends. 
‘ There’s a drive cut out in the bottom,’ he said breathlessly, ‘ and 
it’s full of bad gas ; I felt it getting me——’ 

‘It’s half-burnt opium you smelt,’ grunted Mac; ‘the Chinese 
have been down there.’ 

‘Dear me!’ the Professor ejaculated. ‘I had forgotten about 
the Chinamen.’ 

And so, it seemed, had all. 

Wilson remembered the rope lying in the creek bed, and while 
he went to fetch it the others sat down near the shaft and began 
another discussion. But they did not proceed far. Wilson re- 
appeared on the creek bank and cried, ‘ Come here, some of you; 
this creek has a tunnel in its bank!’ 

All moved over to see what new mystery was in the creek, but 
a voice behind made all turn again in surprise. A Chinaman was 
standing by the shaft mouth smoking a cigarette. 

‘Good day, gen’lemen,’ he repeated. 

His salutation was responded to politely by everyone except 
Wolfram Dick ; he was not noted for his courteous manners. 

‘We be honouled vely muchy if you gen’lemen will come an’ 
takey tea alonga us. We vely solly no’ see you allive.’ 

‘The honour will be ours,’ the Professor assured him, ‘ but we 
should greatly like to know where you came from ?’ 

‘ Outy shaft! Dlive cut alonga bottom to camp in cleek!’ 

The white men’s thoughts were not expressed in the words they 
answered, but when the Chinaman went on to tell of how a couple 
of riders who had passed the day before must have started a bush 
fire, Mac’s indignation was something to see—and hear! The 
others wondered who the two riders could be. 
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The afternoon tea with the Chinamen was enjoyed by all. How 
and where they got the genuine Chinese tea and the edibles which 
accompanied it was not explained, but most other things were. 
There were eight Chinese in the party, and their camp was cleverly 
concealed in the bank of the creek. They, at first, took us to be 
Government officials and were very anxious that we should believe 
they were making only a living by tin-scratching and other surface 
work. When they were informed that their visitors had about as 
much love for Government people as themselves, that Ah King had 
sent them along, and that two of them had prospected for wolfram 
and gems in south-western China, they dropped all fear and hailed 
the white men as beings their Joss had sent them. 

They explained that they had stumbled across the old shaft 
while really looking for tin, and that they had discovered that the 
ore of all the cross and parallel reefs around was silver-lead, 
phenomenally rich in silver immediately beneath the surface. 
They had tried to keep the knowledge of their find secret, as they 
could not, according to law, hold mining leases, and, unless they 
had white men friends to claim the ground and allow them to work 
on it, they might be driven away any time. They had already 
erected a one-stamp crusher, made by a tree stem shod with iron, 
and worked by hand power, and a crude ant-bed furnace for smelting 
purposes. They knew a method of separating the bulk of the 
crushed mineral from the ore which had been in vogue in China 
since the earliest times, and therefore they had no occasion to 
transport the crude ore to Cloncurry for treatment. Ah King had 
been sent to collect friends to assist in getting out all the silver 
possible before the place was discovered by other prospectors. 
They worked only at night, and had been driven into their hidden 
camp in the creek bank the previous night by the bush fire. Their 
camp was on an upward-sloping ledge which had been laid bare by the 
creek when in flood, the ground above the ledge had also been 
hollowed out to a height of eight feet by the same agency; and the 
bank overhung the smooth flooring for, at least, three yards into 
the side. Scrub and mullock had been piled up to form a wall in 
front of the recess, but of course it would be carried away when the 
advent of the rainy season caused the creek to flow; but by that 
time the Chinamen would have made other camping arrangements. 
They had cut a drive through to the old shaft and had therefore 
means of exit even if their camp were suddenly to be flooded with 
storm waters. 
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That night Big Sam and the Inventor Fellow rode back ove 
their tracks to the copper camp on the Flinders. The men of that 
camp had offered us a share of what they had found, and we wer 
now returning the compliment. The camp was roused from sleep 
about three o’clock in the morning to hear the news, and few of the 
men believed it until Old Riddell signified that he thought it might 
be quite correct. He said he knew such formations as had been 
described were in the locality, but had never thought silver-lead 
existed. 

‘ Whose initials are the letters J. R.?’ the Inventor Fellow 
asked the old prospector pointedly. 

‘Mine; my name is John Riddell.’ 

‘Then come along and get back some of your own,’ said Big 
Sam. ‘It is your old find we’ve rediscovered.’ 

‘No; itis my brother’s. James was his name. He went mad. 
He sent for me, telling that he had discovered another Broken Hill. 
I got here from Kalgoorlie just in time to bury him. You'll find 
his grave in a garden he planted on a creek. I go over sometimes, 
but some Chinese had reclaimed the garden the last time I was 
there. I suppose I’ll be planted around here, too; this great Gulf 
Country has got a hold on me I can’t throw off. . . .’ 

Fifteen white men pegged out leases on the new silver-lead field, 
and when Ah King with some friends returned via Cloncurry, which 
town they had reached by rail from Townsville on the coast, the 
Chinese totalled fourteen. The white men sank shafts, but the 
Chinese worked where they cared among the holdings on the surface. 
The entire country was a treasure box, but its wealth was hidden 
a few feet underneath the surface soil weathered during the ages 


from the big ironstone-copper carbonate reef which dominated the . 


place. The Chinese, assisted by the Inventor Fellow, who got more 
ideas from them than he ever got elsewhere, constructed several 
weird contrivances designed to separate all other minerals from the 
galena except the silver, and as a result a concentrate was obtained 
which carried 35 per cent. lead and more than 2000 ounces of silver 
per ton. Of course, this was only about a 50 per cent. efficiency, 
_ as it was estimated that four tons of ore were required to yield one 
ton of concentrate, but it was a cheap and simple treatment which 
returned far more than the smelters in Cloncurry would have given, 
after deducting transport charges and allowing for the extra labour 
entailed. 

Meanwhile the country was gone over carefully for many miles 
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in all directions, the idea being to determine the extent of the 
mineral-bearing area. No finality was reached. One reef traced 
by Mac and the Inventor Fellow for ten miles to the west appeared 
in parts as a gigantic blow from which most silver had leached. It 
would then disappear under the surface for perhaps a hundred 

and outcrop again. Between any two points, in a straight 
line, the cap of the lost reef could be found by sinking a few feet, 
and, in all cases, heavily impregnated with silver. 

Wolfram Dick and Big Sam traced another parallel reef four 
miles eastwards and found conditions the same. Old Riddell, who 
was probably the most experienced prospector in Queensland, and 
his devoted companion, Fiddling Peter, struck an outcrop of some 
mineral they did not know, one Sunday, while out hunting anything 
on feet or wings that a Chinaman could charm into a stew. The 
spear-grass completely overgrew the reef before they had followed 
far, and they indulged in another bush fire. Over the sooty debris 
they then rode along on the cap of the formation, and were still 
doing so when, after about a ten-mile journey, they found them- 
selves on a ridge which now formed a spur of the highest hill in the 
country. That was the biggest reef Old Riddell had ever seen, but 
its size frightened him. He told his companion that he was too 
old to begin shifting a mountain with pick and shovel, so they took 
samples and came home. The Professor’s assays, later, gave 
100 ounces of silver and } ounce of gold per ton! The presence of 
antimony had discoloured the reef so much that even Riddell had 
been unable to tell its nature by sight. Fiddling Peter did not 
count. He was not supposed to know the difference between 
carbonate of copper and baking powder ! 

But everything did not pan out according to expectations. The 
Professor made an elaborate calculation and announced that there 
was more silver-lead ore inside a radius of five miles than could be 
mined in the next hundred years, and asserted that every ten feet 
‘proved,’ under water level, would mean double that output. 

‘I reckon we'll have to go wandering again, then,’ remarked 
Big Sam when he heard what the Professor said. ‘Those lodes 
don’t seem to live under water level, and if the stuff they carry 
above will only hold out a hundred years, what’s the use of them 
to us 2’ 

‘We'll all be prospecting where we won’t need gelignite by that 
time,’ said Mac ambiguously. ‘ But all the same, Sam is right. 
The lodes in all the shafts peter out as we get down, and even the 
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hole sunk by J. R. is barren on bottom, and he hadn’t struck 
water.’ 

* His was a vertical shaft, and ours are on the underlie ’ (following 
the lode at its dipping angle), reminded the Professor ; but his face 
showed that he knew they all petered out and that his answer was 
not saying they did not. 

A few days’ further work proved that they did, although, as all 
were inclined to believe, there was every probability of the fissures 
opening out again when the constant zone, deeper still, was reached. 

‘We can easily make all the money we want inside the hundred 
years the top levels will last,’ Fiddling Peter said hopefully, but, 
somehow, the original four men showed no enthusiasm. They had 
got the eternal ‘ move on’ feeling again. 

A horse team had gone into Cloncurry with a load of concen- 
trates a fortnight before and was expected back any day with 
waggons and stores, and, pending the news of what price the metal 
had fetched, the entire camp was now wondering whether all should 
work the ore near the surface, like the Chinamen, or set about 
installing boilers and pumps for deep-sinking purposes. That night 
a rider reached camp in advance of the returning team, bearing 
letters, telegrams and news of the outside world. The concentrates 
had been bought by the buying agent of some big metal corporation, 
and the price paid was a great deal higher than had been expected. 
The camp was delirious with joy. 

‘ But the secret is out,’ said the rider when he got a chance to 
say more. ‘The Chinkies in town are showing specimens around, 
and two white fellows have reported that they rode over some 
reefs up about here, a month ago, and picked up samples of the 
same stuff.’ 

‘That would be the two fellows who started that bush fire,’ put 
in Mac unblushingly. 

‘ Anyhow,’ the man went on, ‘ they don’t know exactly where 
they picked up the samples, and our team is coming along dead slow 
so that any followers will not get here until we’ve pegged out ground 
for all our friends. . . .’ 

But that rush did not materialise, and the pent-up rains burst 

over the land the night the returning team got into camp. The 
weather now made any rush unlikely for some months, but it also 
rendered the continuance of further surface work impossible. 
Incidentally, the first night’s storm waters carried away the 
Chinamen’s camp and all their unique treatment plant. 
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A week later the four men who had met Ah King among 
the distant Gregory Ranges rode into Cloncurry. They had said 
good-bye to the others. 

‘If you strike things good in depth, let the world know,’ they 
had said to those left behind ; ‘ we’ll come back when we hear the 
news.” 

The four comrades went down the line to Townsville and thence 
shipped toSydney. They had another idea in their minds, suggested 
by a cable one had received from an old comrade in South Africa. 
But even prospectors strike worry when they visit civilisation, and 
in Sydney one of them struck it badly. He came home to Britain 
and, as he finishes this record of experience, he is looking at a current 
newspaper which announces in large letters that: ‘A cable from 
Australia announces that the Government mineralogist and other 
experts who have just visited the new silver-lead find near Cloncurry, 
in North Queensland, report that the field is a second Broken Hill 
and will last at least a century.’ 

The four comrades will meet again, but a bush fire, now, will 
inconvenience more than Chinamen, for the Rush is in being. 


Rospert M. Macpona.p. 
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A JESTER OF THE KING. 
BY F. H. DORSET. 


Rosin TREGANNON sat down on the green moss of Haven Wood 
and took off his boots. He did this gingerly, because the said 
boots were fragmentary and the feet inside them abnormally tender 
and almost destitute of sock. Then he removed his coat, observed 
the many sections of it which had recently become acquainted with 
barbed wire, remarked in tones of self-commiseration ‘ Ragged 
Robin !’ and laid it down beside him ; after which, with a sigh and 
a stretch, he began to fill his pipe from a pouch much at variance 
with his attire. 

Haven Wood hung poised artistically by Nature’s hand on 
the steep hillside above Haven House. From the spot where Mr. 
Tregannon sat, meditatively smoking and cooling his feet, he looked 
down a sloping cliff of red Devon earth directly on to that section 
of the garden which contained the house itself with its immediate 
terraces and lawns, at this moment a prey to marquees and 
decorations in obvious preparation for a night’s festivity. 

The hour was seven o’clock, at the close of a sultry summer day, 
wherein Robin had tramped fifteen dusty miles and negotiated 
short-cuts complicated by cattle and barbed wire in order to attend 
this same entertainment in aged boots and garments which were an 
outrage on the Tregannon pedigree. That he had so far fulfilled 
this purpose filled their wearer with inward satisfaction, for, if the 
most difficult part of his wager still lay ahead, its most unpleasant 
was certainly over. Remained only to mingle undetected with the 
fancy-clad revellers after dusk, spot Teddy Harbinger in his festive 
get-up, and before him to succeed, as a genuine mendicant, in 
cadging half a crown from Sir Edward Tregannon. Should he 
succeed in bringing about this satisfactory conclusion to his day’s 
work Robin Tregannon would be master of a hundred pounds: in 
other words, for the tag end of the quarter he would be suddenly 
and startlingly solvent ; but it would take some doing. His cousin 
carried economy into the region of a fine art. Even the present 
masque and dance in his grounds, being organised for the benefit 
of the local hospital, was to deduct most of its working expenses 
from its proceeds. Sir Edward had lent the grounds, disgorged the 
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smallest cheque consistent with his position, and would himself be 
present for partoftheevening. More, heconsidered, he could not be 
expected to do ; but popularity in the neighbourhood was desirable 
and not too easy of acquisition, for there was a slight but persistent 
impression abroad that he was a bit of a usurper—in fact, that 
Robin Edward and not Edward Robin should have stepped into 
the inheritance of Haven at old Sir Stephen’s death. Bachelor 
Sir Stephen, survivor of two brothers and possessor of unentailed 
property, had been perfectly free to leave his estate to the son of 
either, but everybody had naturally supposed that the completely 
orphaned Robin, who had lived from infancy at Haven, would be 
the fortunate heir. The local world had received a distinct shock 
when it learnt that the old knight had left will-making till the last 
minute, and then had bungled the job with the assistance of a 
brand-new lawyer. Beyond doubt the phrasing of the unfortunate 
document bequeathed the property to ‘my dear nephew Edward 
Robin Tregannon,’ and equally without doubt Sir Stephen had died 
in the comfortable conviction that he had left Haven, sticks, stones, 
ghosts, traditions and cash, to his dear nephew Robin Edward ; 
because in no sense of the word had he ever regarded his elder 
nephew and the said nephew’s surviving female parent as ‘ dear.’ 
As for the two boys themselves, whenever, during their earlier 
youth, they met they invariably fought. There was this much 
at least to be said for young Edward, he had been a hard and ready 
fighter. To-day Mr. Robin, pensively conning over the events of 
the past two years in an attempt at striking the true balance 
of his cousin’s character, set that down as almost his only salient 
virtue, and regretted the necessity. It would have been much less 
hard to relinquish Haven and face an expensive world with com- 
paratively empty pockets if Edward Robin had been a truly decent 
fellow; not only because a truly decent fellow would have deli- 
cately softened the financial fall, but because Haven House itself 
seemed to be the natural abode of decent fellows. Sir Edward, 
following family precedent, had attained a knighthood, in his case 
as a useful return for investments in party funds; but there the 
resemblance ended. And out of him half a crown must be extracted 
before midnight. Robin Tregannon hunched up his shoulders and 
thought. 

The show in the garden beneath him was due to begin at eight 
o'clock with a Spenserian masque compiled by no less a person 
than Teddy Harbinger himself. Once, and only once, had Haven 
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House, at the height of its glory, sheltered royalty. For two nights 
had King James I reposed in the Great Bedroom, since destroyed 
by fire, guest of the last of the Devonshire family from whom the 
property had passed to the Cornish Tregannons, and on that occasion 
Teddy’s forebear, being called upon to assist his neighbour in 
entertaining his royal visitor, had constituted himself Court Jester 
and composed a Masque of the Seasons of which the original manu- 
script had been carefully preserved at Harbinger. To-day the 
present Tedmore Harbinger, who took local history and early 
English literature seriously, was intent upon presenting to an 
interested audience a carefully Bowdlerised edition of his ancestor’s 
Jacobean production, and Robin Tregannon pleasantly anticipated 
something in the nature of an unintentional burlesque, the beginning 
of which he would have to view from the shelter of Haven Wood 
until gathering dusk should render his descent inconspicuous and 
allow him to scale a wall and take cover in the shrubbery immediately 
behind the big marquee sacred to refreshments. At the close of the 
masque Teddy would be keeping an eye open for him, would bring 
him refreshment, and guide him to the strategic spot where Sir 
Edward could be most publicly and effectively waylaid. Robin 
relied upon sheer publicity and the rdle of a discharged hospital 
patient as the best method of coercion. He knew the three doctors 
who might possibly disport themselves among the élite, and Teddy 
would drop them a hint. The construction of a pathetic but 
water-tight personal history occupied his mind now with concen- 
trated thought, while approaching sunset filled the landscape with 
mellowed light, cars rolled along the looping drive below him, and 
villagers began to drift in afoot. Gradually the natural arena 
where the largest lawn lay smooth as a billiard-table became 
surrounded with a medley of animated figures, while about the 
smaller tent, utilised as green-room, much skirmishing betrayed 
preparation for the masque. 

Robin’s eyesight was good, and as a cunningly hidden orchestra, 
visible only to himself behind its concealment of clipped yew hedge, 
began to tune up, he abandoned thought for observation, and 
presently spotted Teddy’s suit of motley dodging from spot to spot 
as its wearer issued exhortation and command to his assembled 
company. Robin watched these puppet-mancuvres amusedly. 
Old Teddy seemed to be going it strong. The players were safely 
marshalled for entry behind their tent, and the Jester appeared to 
be visiting each in turn with personal encouragement. Into the 
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arena itself there stepped a stoutish young-elderly male figure in 
evening dress, evidently declaiming a short speech. Hand-clapping 
drifted up on the soft air to the god of Tatterdom sitting aloft on 
the edge of Haven Wood, and the exalted one knocked out his 
pipe and leant forward attentively, observant of ‘old Edward 
shoving it on.’ Then the green stage was empty, the orchestra 
struck up joyously, and the Seasons with their attendant Court 
marched out boldly to their fate. Robin hugged his knees and 
applauded all by himself, to the disconcertment of an inquisitive 
squirrel in the branches above him. 

The music (really it was unexpectedly good) died cunningly into 
a piping melody of fluting spring; dancing children in pink tights 
and gauze ran merrily into the centre of the stage, and the masque 
was fairly under way. Flute and violin hushed away into still- 
ness like silenced birds, the capering children grouped themselves 
about the larger puppets, and Spring began the monologue which 
opened the play. Robin, who knew the girl to be more famed for 
beauty than she was for brains, wondered what she was making of 
it, For a second or two she stood gesticulating, and then arose a 
gust of joyous laughter followed by expectant silence, and then 
another clap of applause and hilarity. Evidently the lady was 
making a success of her part. Summer, followed by Ceres and the 
Reapers, joined her sister, and between the rival Courts sprang 
up that scene of badinage and country wit which Teddy had so 
regretfully curtailed. Laughter full and free from an obviously 
delighted audience punctuated it, and, overwhelmed with curiosity, 
Robin slithered recklessly down the soft cliff intent on gaining a 
hearing of whatever might be going forward. Some little time 
elapsed before he had finally negotiated the garden wall and lay 
warily where a clump of laurel and the marquee alone separated 
him from the players, and Autumn, Winter, and Ceres were engaged 
in a rhyming altercation in which Ceres appeared to be getting the 
best of it. 

With unbelieving attention Robin crouched and listened, for 
the impeccable middle-aged body who played the goddess’s part 
was engaged, with unrvffied animation, in declaiming an entirely 
unedited speech lifted bodily from the original play; and, what 
was more, although she pointed her remarks with witticisms more 
trenchant than refined, it seemed to be going down very well. To 
be sure, the native trend of the masque lay all towards the exaltation 
of Virtue, but it struck Robin that the method adopted was a bit 
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too crude for presentation to an audience accustomed on one hand 
to the delicate moral complications of film life, and on the other to 
the sophistication of problem plays. Filled with amazement, he 
shifted his ground cautiously until he gained view of that section 
of the audience which included his aunt. Apparently that firm 
lady was accepting her dose of masque without flinching. On all 
the three sides of the ground occupied by spectators, faces revealed 
themselves to him amused, interested, and quite unscandalised by 
Jacobean humour. Indeed, here in the region of the lawn, there 
seemed to be a peculiar change of atmosphere, a flavour of old time, 
in which even the taciturn Sir Edward seemed almost to have 
melted and mellowed into the geniality of his bygone ancestry, and 
his mother to have assumed the stiff but unperturbed bonhomie of an 
Elizabethan dame, while the more plebeian crowd were as exponents 
of ancient Merrie England, a cheerful peasantry robustly nurtured. 

Listening intently, Robin made other and equally surprising 
discoveries. Old Tedmore Harbinger must actually have possessed 
real poetic power and his descendant a genius for compressing the 
entertainment of two nights into a couple of hours without de- 
stroying charm and flavour. Hardy indigenous humour, a queer 
culture, Renaissance learning, and mother-wit were here blended 
with a stream of often charming verse, flashing here and there 
with gem-like phrases. Laughter haunted it, interspersed with 
odd patches of a seriousness almost exalted ; ribaldry and star-like 
aspiration tripped over each other’s heels; within the compass of 
a wholly artificial form lay the very stuff of life itself, that in- 
toxicating spring sipped between the cradle and the grave, that 
pre-taste of everlasting vitality. Fascinated beyond measure, the 
deposed heir of Haven lay low amid the undergrowth and felt a 
spirit of revelry invading his blood, even as it seemed to have 
invaded and inspired Teddy’s troupe of amateurs. By some 
astounding subtlety their stage-manager had contrived to hypnotise 
his whole company and audience into accepting uncritically an 
attitude of mind and form of speech wholly seventeenth century. 
Temporarily Robin Tregannon forgot all about his half-crown. 
Regretfully he watched the abbreviated masque come to its close, 
‘and heard the audience cheering and stamping itself hoarse and 
exhausted. Shouts for the manager rent the air, but now Mr. 
Harbinger was not forthcoming. Stricken with unwonted bash- 
fulness, he appeared to have slipped away from the scene of action, 
and Robin, prowling along a darkened path waiting for a favourable 
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moment in which to mingle with the crowd, ran into him round a 
corner and was greeted with an unexpected blow from the coloured 
bladder on the Jester’s bauble. The attack, springing so abruptly 
from semi-darkness, sent its victim staggering into a hazel-bush, 
whence he emerged with a rush and an imprecation. 

‘Hello, Ted!’ he cried, grabbing at his half-visible friend. 
‘Here, stand still and be congratulated! How the devil did you 
doit? I’ve been splitting my sides in the bushes. . . .” 

Teddy Harbinger danced nimbly backward, and the bauble again 
descended, this time reprovingly. ‘ My friend,’ said Teddy’s voice, 
‘ prithee leave the devil out of thy speech, for he hath no place in 
mine.’ He leapt nimbly, accompanied by the sweet jingling of 
bells as he danced farther and farther away, light-footed out of all 
proportion to his height. Robin pursued him excitedly. 

‘Ted!’ he called; ‘I say, Ted, stand still a moment, you 
twopenny idiot! Stop that infernal gyrating and tell me. How 
on earth did you get ’em all to swallow it? It’s beyond me. I 
couldn’t have imagined it possible that the show could be such a 
bally success, let alone that you could have dared to work it. Oh, 
stop fooling fora minute! What the devil’s the matter with you ?’ 

The King’s Jester halted and shook at him a forefinger which 
seemed abnormally long and bony. 

‘Fie, my pretty Robin, fie!’ he remarked, ‘the devil and I 
parted company long agone. Hast learnt so little from my masque, 
my morality, my admonishment of the heedless and profane? Go 
to, with thy talk of the devil!’ 

Robin came to a standstill, regarding Teddy across a patch of 
shadowed path. ‘I say,’ he said, ‘you seem to be a bit above 
yourself. Cool down a bit. I gather from your demeanour that 
there’s something more exhilarating than iced lemonade and claret- 
cup somewhere about, and I prithee lead me to a whisky and soda. 
There'll be that for the select few in the house, no doubt, and I’m 
one of ’em, see? Collar a drink and nip it out to me, like a good 
fellow, and then give me some advice about this half-crown game. 
I want to talk to you.’ 

The Jester bowed elaborately. 

‘TI am at thy service, friend,’ he protested. ‘ Ale, sack, canary, 
red wine of Burgundy and white wine of Adam, are they not free 
for all who partake of the hospitality of thy kinsman’s house? But 
“whisky and soda,” I know it not; neither can I advise thee in 
any game for a crown, half or whole, for that were treason against 
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the King’s most excellent Majesty, and if thou art a traitor, marry, 
I will crack thy crown ; and a cracked crown, why, ’twill not be 
worth a crown. But if thou desirest to talk with me we will talk 
an’ welcome. Proceed with thy talk!’ He skipped lambkin-wise 
into an attitude of exaggerated attention, while Robin inspected 
him curiously. 

‘Cracked yourself!’ he said at last, ‘and a damned wretched 
pun, into the bargain. Teddy, I don’t know whether you imagine 
you're witty, but don’t let the success of the masque turn your 
head. I believe they’re looking for you now to enliven the party 
with your flow of ready wit; but first, I’m thirsty. I’ve tramped 
fifteen miles and climbed three barbed-wire fences in this unspeakable 
rig-out, besides slithering down from the wood and getting over 
the wall. You’ve got to assist me in gouging half a crown from the 
liberal Edward before midnight, and if you insist on playing the 
fool, let me tell you that you’re making a blinking ass of yourself.’ 

‘Thy talk, Sir Robin,’ said Teddy serenely, ‘is as thy garb, 
ragged, and ill-beseeming one knighted on the field of battle.’ 
The coloured bauble suddenly beat gaily about Robin’s head, and 
the Jester’s lank outline began to skip mincingly down the green 
alley. ‘A drink, quotha ?’ it ejaculated—‘ ay, follow, thirsty one, 
and I will lead thee to that which shall allay thy thirst ! ’ 

‘Blinking ass!’ reiterated Robin irritably, following on. ‘Damn 
funny, aren’t you ?’ 

‘Nay, nay, nay!’ reproved the voice from the darkness ahead. 
‘Speak not so lightly of damnation, good sir. They that speak 
lightly and trip wantonly walk they know not whither. "Tis a 
merry dance, and it ends in the grave. Nay again, Sir Robin. 
Be not profane. I have but led thee to thy drink, not to thy grave.’ 

From the wet and muddy depths of a watery ditch Robin 
Tregannon made the first reply which came to mouth. Unreasoning 
anger possessed him. They had passed suddenly from the region 
of fairy lamps into a wilderness of grass and bracken intersected 
by little streams, each wetter than the last. Their presence puzzled 
him, for he could not remember any such section of the garden 
which he had known by heart from childhood. Clumps of un- 
remembered trees soughed in a single gusty breath of night wind 
which died immediately into silence. Looking up he saw a canopy 
of leafage above him pierced by gaps through which a white 
moon surveyed him impassively for a moment and then doused 
her radiance in fleeting distant clouds. From all around came the 
trickling of water, the faintest stir of leaves, a sense of life remote 
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from life moving in its own secret way to its own secret ends. 
Reality and unreality blended about him ; only the sucking squelch 
of mud-filled boots and a reeking smell of alluvial deposit remained 
quite concrete and unmistakable. The tingling bells of the Jester 
had altogether died away. Robin picked his path cautiously and 
voiced his emotions loudly. 

‘Where are you?’ he demanded, ‘you funny fool!’ Then, 
as no response greeted him, ‘Oh, all right! Anyhow, your bally 
idiocy has added plenty of local colour to my get-up.’ He revolved 
in his tracks, seeking to beat backwards to civilisation. Somewhere, 
infinitely far ahead, he saw tiny twinkling lights, strangely remote, 
and spoke again, sharply, out of an odd sensation of fear. ‘ Here!’ 
he demanded, ‘ where are we ?’ 

Silence, stirred only by shadowy leaves and a gentle persistent 
trickling of little watercourses alone made reply. He stepped 
forward, and on a sudden seemed to stand upon a single tussock 
of grass isolated amid a world of illusion. Time and place became 
confused, blurred as the sky where reigned that errant moon. He 
was afraid to take another step lest he should set foot in some 
region altogether strange, fall through the crust of seeming reality 
into some unfathomed depth. Those tiny pointed lights were asthe 
lamps of home calling to him across a gulf which he dared not leap, 
although, along with his fear, there surged through him a strong 
exultation, a feeling that he had penetrated at last into the real 
wonderland of childhood’s imagining, wherein mystery came rust- 
ling to him like an awesome friend. He was no longer a distinctly 
rackety young man, but a boy caught unexpectedly into the very 
heart of mystic adventure, waiting, breathless, for the whole wonder 
of it to unveil. His voice, calling in startled eagerness ‘ Teddy ! 
I say, Harbinger!’ seemed to echo through the universe while he 
balanced himself precariously over that chasm which lay between 
him and the human world whence he had been enticed. Then, 
slowly, mercilessly, the tussock sank, sliding him down towards 
the void, so that he backed involuntarily. His shoulders touched 
solidity, and, wheeling afresh, he found himself apparently attempt- 
ing to scale the high boundary wall from the inside, his feet 
slipping and sliding on the brink of the damp ditch beneath it, 
while, thirty feet away, syncopated music played and babbling 
couples danced, cheerfully defiant of hidden worlds. 

Robin Tregannon drew a long breath, and, standing sideways, 
fingered the solid stonework and stared through the shrubbery to 
the bobbing figures beyond. He felt confused as he had never 
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before been confused in twenty-six lively years of existence, and 
also, like a child whose eager hand has crushed into nothing a glass 
ornament from a Christmas tree, blankly disappointed. An illogical 
desire to weep came upon him. He had been . . . Somewhere, 
where this stone wall was not, although it was palpably obvious 
that he had never been anywhere but where he stood. Teddy was 
somehow to blame for the event, which was directly due to his 
fantastic behaviour, unless that too was a delusion and the whole 
affair merely a vivid dream born of sleep while he waited under 
cover of the greenery. Jerking his faculties back into working 
order, Mr. Tregannon took his toes out of the ditch and made his 
way towards the biglawn. Astable clock struck the hour of eleven, 
hastening his steps. Heavens! How ever long could he have been 
dreaming ? He must find Harbinger immediately. 

It was easy enough now to mix with the revellers, who had 
warmed to their work. Laughter and broad Devonshire accents 
assailed him as he limped realistically about searching for a tall 
figure in motley and swearing softly at its non-discovery, for the 
lawn was mostly given up to country-folk. Everyone appeared to 
be happy but himself, and it was clear that nobody recognised him 
except as the wearer of an excellent fancy dress. He trekked round 
the green sward and gained the high gravelled terrace before the 
house, where long windows from drawing-room and smoking-room 
gave egress and ingress to and from the enchanted night. Just 
inside that of the drawing-room an excited feminine voice caught 
his ear, and he recognised the tones of Ceres. 

“I flatly deny that I ever said anything of the sort, Elmira!’ 
it proclaimed. 

‘But, my dear, you did!’ answered another persistently. 
‘None of you acting people seem to be aware of the things you said 
in that masque; in fact, it’s only just dawned upon me how very 
shocking you all were, and how little any of us seemed to notice it 
at the time. We must all of us have been bewitched! And have 
you noticed how extraordinary Mr. Harbinger has been all the 
evening? Talking most absurdly and jumping about banging 
people with that bauble of his. The villagers are delighted with 
chim, of course, but really. ... By the way, where is he now? 
He seems to have vanished for the last half an hour ?’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said the austere voice of Mrs. Tregannon, ‘he is 
coming to his senses. There is something in what you have just 
said, Miss Prendergast. We all seem to have been perfectly 
mesmerised, even Edward. I am beginning to recall things in 
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that masque which I’m quite sure I should never have tolerated in 
my right mind. It is unaccountable.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ remarked the tones of Spring shyly, ‘ Mr. Harbinger 
really 1s hypnotic? He always struck me, you know, as rather 
... persuasive. I mean... a little dominant.’ 

‘He most certainly hypnotised you, Sylvia,’ replied Mrs. Tre- 
gannon severely. ‘I never dreamt that I should ever hear dear 
Sophy’s daughter openly refer to anyone’s. . . er... belly... 
even in @ masque; although young people to-day are quite 
astoundingly unrefined.’ 

There was a stricken silence for a second or two, followed by 
a babel of tongues, and Robin dodged on to peer in at the smoking- 
room window, through which Teddy might have taken sanctuary 
with the whiskies and sodas. He was not among the group of 
men within, who, as Robin approached, began to step out one by 
oneontothe terrace. Sir Edward brought up the rear, gesticulating 
with an unwontedly costly cigar. 

‘I maintain,’ he said loudly, ‘ that the acting was quite excellent, 
Clovelly ; spirited one back into the past itself. I couldn’t have 
imagined that Harbinger or any of ’em could have done it.’ 

‘Nor I,’ replied Dr. Clovelly drily; ‘but what’s come over 
Harbinger to-night ? Is he off his head, or what? I see that he’s 
disappeared now, but he has been talking like a lunatic all the 
evening, and playing the silly ape generally.’ 

A feminine group emerged from the adjoining room, and drifted 
towards the masculine. The voice of Ceres was uplifted. *% 

‘Is that you, Dr. Clovelly ?’ it asked. ‘Oh, and Sir Edward. 
Does anybody know where Mr. Harbinger has disappeared to? 
I must speak to him !’ 

‘We don’t know, Mrs. Garland. Clovelly seemed to think his 
success has unhinged him.’ 

Mrs. Garland tittered faintly. 

‘Sir Edward,’ she remarked, ‘do you know, I think we've all 
been a little mad this evening? I have an idea that we’ve been 
saying and doing the most eztraordinary things. And Mr. Harbinger 
was too funny, but . . . Now, who’s that ?’ 

The panting of an exhausted motor-bicycle approached up the 
drive round the angle of the terrace and stopped. There was a 
sound of parleying voices, and an agitated leather-clad gentleman 
appeared before them, waving a pair of gauntlets in a bandaged 
hand. By the illuminations it could be seen that his head also was 
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‘Oh, I say!’ cried the newcomer, in desperate apology. ‘I’m 
everlastingly sorry! Did you manage to get on with the masque 
without me? I went back on my bike to Harbinger in a huny 
to get something I’d forgotten, just before it was due to begin, and 
got spilt somehow. Never knew any more about it till about half 
an hour ago when I found myself in the Turnpike Cottage. Con- 
cussion, I suppose. Old Gadby bandaged me up and said he’d just 
found me, and wanted to send word home, but I insisted on coming 
on here. Hadn’t an idea of the time. .. .’ 

‘But you've been here!’ shrilled Ceres amid a general chorus, 
‘Why, the masque was an enormous success, and you've been 
here, making us die with laughter until an hour ago, when you 
disappeared.’ 

‘Eh?’ Mr. Harbinger stared from one face to another in blank 
bewilderment. ‘Me?’ 

Sir Edward cleared his throat. 

‘Look here, Harbinger,’ he said seriously ; ‘everyone agrees that 
you’ve been . . . extremely entertaining to-day, but light-headed; 
yes, light-headed.’ 

‘Banged your head on the road, came on here, and can’t have 
known what you were doing. Went away again after. Must have,’ 
elucidated another member of the party. 

‘But ’m... I’m blithered if I have!’ maintained Teddy. 
‘I haven’t the least recollection of anything of the sort. And I 
can’t have stage-managed you all through that masque without 
knowing it.’ 

‘You altered it,’ said Sir Edward heavily—‘ extensively, Har- 
binger, extensively.’ His uncanny geniality had evaporated. 
Indeed over the whole party and the players gathered on the 
terrace a sense of guilt, of having done vague and improper things, 
dropped like a blight. 

‘Midsummer madness,’ said somebody brightly. 

Mrs. Tregannon rustled into the picture. ‘Mr. Harbinger,’ she 
said sharply, ‘you are hurt. Come indoors and let the doctor 
look at you. We...I.. . It’s a very oppressive night.’ 

‘Good Lord ! ’ said Clovelly, ‘ are we all suffering from delusions, 

or what? Harbinger, you’ve been making us stand on our heads, 
figuratively. D’you mean to say that you did it unconsciously ?’ 

Teddy Harbinger clapped both hands to his head and groaned. 

‘Don’t pull my leg, you people,’ he pleaded. ‘I’m hurt, and 

it’s unkind.’ 
‘We're not pulling your leg!’ cried Ceres indignantly. ‘My 
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dear man, you've been as mad as a hatter. And...and... so 
have we.’ 

‘If you didn’t manage the affair,’ said Sir Edward, ‘ who did ?’ 
He wheeled sharply on the heel of his words. A red bauble struck 
him lightly on the cheek as the tall parti-coloured figure of a jester 
stepped behind him from the edge of the shadows and vanished 

in by the terrace-end, whence sounded the delicate jingle of 
little bells. ‘Follow, sirrah!’ called a voice so unmistakably Teddy’s 
that for the fraction of a second all eyes flew to where he stood, 
open-mouthed, beside his hostess. Then, a little farther off, it 
spoke again, ‘ Farewell, Ragged Robin !’ 

Sir Edward, colouring a deep crimson, unprecedentedly flung away 
his half-smoked cigar and charged into the darkness with a guttural 
roar, Doctor Clovelly at his heels. The hunt wasup. Away among 
the flower-beds of the front garden the male members of the house 
party pursued an erratic tinkle of bells and a laugh, while on the 
terrace remained the group of women, and Teddy, stammering 
incoherences with a disreputable-looking tramp holding fast at his. 
elbow. 

‘Robin!’ ejaculated Mrs. Tregannon, in tones which implied 
that her nephew must be the guilty cause of all this evening of 
amazement. 

From amid the geraniums below broke out a short sharp cry 
of pain, and then a scared voice. 

‘Clovelly !’ it cried, ‘ here, stop! Tregannon’s hurt!’ 

Mrs. Tregannon abandoned the demolition of her nephew and 
flew in the direction of her son, stumbling in her haste. ‘ Edward!’ 
she called, ‘ have you hurt yourself ? ’ 

There was no immediate reply; then the doctor spoke. 

‘I’m afraid so, Mrs. Tregannon. Take care how you walk; 
Sir Edward missed the step.’ 

Robin, forgetting his disguise, hurried downwards, his loose 
boots scraping the gravel. ‘What’s up, doctor?’ he queried, 
approaching the huddled group. 

‘That you, Robin ? ’ asked the doctor, gladly greeting the young 
man whom he had physicked from babyhood. ‘Come here. 
Anyone got a torch? Dead, I fear,’ he added in a lower key, as 
Robin knelt beside him. ‘He had a groggy heart, you know; 
or perhaps you didn’t. Who’s that infernal fellow in the bells ? ’ 

A little dizzily Robin stood up and peered over the fallen man 
into the dimness beyond. There was nothing there but the wide 
softness of the night. 
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ECCLESIASTES AND THE POETRY 
OF DISILLUSIONMENT. 


BY ORLO WILLIAMS. 


Amone the poems of disillusionment the book of Ecclesiastes, at 
all events for an Englishman, holds one of the highest places. Not 
only is its stately music, in the Authorised Version, an everlasting 
refreshment to a weary spirit, but its attitude, though an attitude 
of negation, has nothing that is essentially repugnant to a well- 
balanced temperament or, if you will, to an illogical mind. We 
English dislike pessimism pushed to its extremes, just as we cannot 
allow poverty to display itself ‘ without adequate means of sub- 
sistence.’ It is contrary to our sense of decency and order that 
a man should prove himself in public to be without either a penny 
of copper or of comfort. We mistrust, also, those extremes of 
hopelessness, the sensualism of the East and the morbid self- 
exposure of the West. The Preacher, in spite of his magnificent 
exordium: ‘Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher, vanity of 
vanities ; all is vanity,’ is no naked fakir or Dostoievskian simple- 
ton: he keeps the garment of self-respect and jingles in his pocket 
some solid reasons for a resigned, normal activity. God’s arrange- 
ments are inscrutable, he admits, but His commandments are to 
be obeyed ; virtue is often oppressed, but there will one day bea 
judgment ; there is no ultimate value in any human activity, but 
wisdom and prudence are better than folly ; achievement is futile, 
but work and bodily content are in themselves enjoyable. That 
is the pith of his doctrine, which, if not highly satisfying to a san- 
guine temperament, tallies with observations made through many 
centuries by men of the world : and the Preacher, whether Solomon 
or another, was certainly a man of the world, a successful organiser 
as well as sage. Also, he was a poet, and it is that which finally 
commends him to us. His speculations, if not his rules of conduct, 
have been superseded ; but his tremendous picture of old age is 
- an imperishable fresco by a great artist. 

How high as a poet the Preacher stood among his contemporaries 
and their immediate descendants only a deep knowledge of Hebrew 
would enable one to say. Our ears, of course, are inevitably 
attuned to the ample rhythms and magnificent harmonies of the 
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Authorised Version, which is one of the cornerstones of English 

. When we think of Ecclesiastes, we call to mind solemn and 
elaborate chords: we rejoice even in certain sonorous obscurities 
for their rich suggestiveness. Who indeed would ask, in the 
interests of accuracy, that for solemn reading aloud or private 
delight a word should be altered of the first chapter, with its stately 
expansion of the idea that everything is vain; of the third with 
its enumeration of the times set for all things, its transition to 
the uncertainty of human destiny and the inscrutability of divine 
purpose, and its final paragraphs upon the deaths of men and 
beasts ; of many verses from the next five chapters which illustrate 
vanity from concrete instances of human life; of the wonderful 
complaint in the ninth chapter of the necessity of death and the 
uncertain rewards of virtue ; and, finally, of the majestic conclusion 
in the two last chapters beginning with the words ‘ Cast thy bread 
upon the waters,’ continuing through the famous comparison of 
youth with age, and concluding with ‘ Fear God and keep his com- 
mandments: for this is the whole duty of man’? We close the 
book with the absolute satisfaction which comes from listening to 
great music and subscribe contentedly, without knowing wholly 
what he means, to the Preacher’s remark: ‘ The words of the wise 
are as goads, and as nails fastened by the masters of assemblies, 
which are given from one shepherd.” 

No, truly we would not change the obscurity of these fine old 
words, endeared by long use and echoing with memories: but we 
may at least be grateful to one who, without wishing to supersede 
them, will tell us what they mean. That has been the aim of the 
much misjudged Dr. Moffatt in his new translation of the Old 
Testament. It is a stupendous task for one man to have achieved ; 
and, however much one might have wished him a greater command 
of instinctive beauty in language and, sometimes, a higher sense of 
propriety in diction, this is a book that I, for one, cannot read 
without the highest interest and delight. In his brief but clear 
preface Dr. Moffatt says: ‘The ideal of a translator is to let his 
readers enjoy part of the pleasure which the original once afforded 
to its audience in some far-off century, and I venture to hope that 
this translation may occasionally give such a pleasure, in some 
degree, to those who cannot consult the Hebrew Scriptures.’ This 
precisely is what he has achieved by his scholarship and his render- 
ing into ‘ effective and intelligible English.’ Without abandoning 
time-honoured associations or losing reverence (which is of no value 
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unless intelligent), our view of that wonderful mixture of annals 
and poetry, which is the Old Testament, becomes immeasurably 
clearer and more vivid. We return to the great music of the older 
version with minds refreshed and quickened by the illumination 
of the new. 

Dr. Moffatt’s version of Ecclesiastes certainly cannot be called 
beautiful in itself: if it were the only version in existence, we 
could but discern that there was beauty in the original and regret 
the limitations of the translator. There are, in particular, un- 
pleasantly jarring intrusions of flat prose into the very passages 
which we have treasured most for their unbroken poetry. The 
recommendation to cast our bread upon the waters, for instance, 
appears less captivating as: ‘Trust your goods far and wide at 
sea, till you get good returns after a while. Take shares in several 
ventures; you never know what will go wrong in the world’: 
nor, in the final picture of old age, do we find much pleasure in the 
verses : 


‘ When the maids that grind are few and fail 
And the ladies at the lattice lose their lustre... . 
When old age fears a height, 
And even a walk has its terrors.’ 


But it is surely worth while to put aside these aesthetic troubles 
in order to realise how much clearer, after reading Dr. Moffatt’s 
version, is our idea of this poem and its writer. For one thing, he 
has placed in parenthesis, as being of later origin, certain passages 
which are inconsistent with the Preacher’s scepticism about the 
rewards of morality. We see that it was a later pundit, a little 
shocked, no doubt, at the Preacher’s attitude, who added the last 
verse of the second chapter, which goes counter to all that precedes 
it: ‘For God giveth to a man that is good in his sight wisdom, 
and knowledge, and joy: but to the sinner he giveth travail. . . .’ 
He interpolated the seventeenth verse of the third chapter: ‘I 
said in my heart, God shall judge the righteous and the wicked,’ 
the nineteenth verse of the seventh, to the effect that wisdom 
protects the wise better than the mighty men a city, the reservation 
in the twenty-sixth that the man who pleases God shall escape 
from the entanglements of women, the assertion in the eighth 
chapter that though the sinner often escapes penalty, retribution 
will come at last, while ‘ it shall be well with them that fear God,’ 
and, in particular, two sentences in the exhortation to youth which 
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give them a colour of piety that was not intended by the Preacher. 
After beginning ‘ Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth,’ the Preacher 
did not, apparently, add: ‘but know thou, that for all these 
things God will bring thee into judgment ;’ nor did he write: 
‘Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth "—beautiful 
words, for which at least we thank the commentator, whose per- 
formance in this instance is much as if Dr. Keble had written a 
moral tag to Herrick’s ‘Gather ye rosebuds while ye may.’ 

And so, in general, Dr. Moffatt’s ‘effective and intelligible 
English ’ reveals to us a very consistent philosopher, who had seen 
the drawbacks both to materialism and idealism. He was an 
enlightened hedonist, who saw that pleasure, however elusive it 
might be, was a real experience ; but that most men make the error 
of imagining it to be the result of achievement, whereas it is simply 
an emotion attending the process of achievement. It is something 
added to the satisfaction of desire and the pursuit of an activity— 
something which Aristotle compared to the ‘ bloom’ that comes 
upon all creatures at the time of their perfection. The words of 
the Authorised Version obscure the Preachker’s meaning in this 
respect, especially in the second and third chapters. We do not 
see where the right emphasis comes: but Dr. Moffatt makes it 
clear. The Preacher had successfully gained for himself a vast 
material estate, gardens, herds, slaves, and every luxury. ‘ Nothing 
I coveted did I deny myself; I refused my heart no joy—for my 
heart did feel joy in all this toil; so much did I get from all my 
efforts. But when I turned to look at all I had achieved and at 
my toil and trouble, then it was all vain and futile’ (ii. 10, 11). 
He reflected that the wise man and the fool come to the same end, 
and that all the labour of acquisition is finally for the benefit of 
an heir who has done nothing. What, then, is the good of toiling 
day and night? ‘There is nothing better for a man than to eat 
and drink and enjoy himself as he does his work. And this, I find, 
is what God grants’ (ii. 24). God has assigned a time for every- 
thing, but for the mind of man he has appointed mystery. ‘ For 
men, I find, there is nothing better than to be happy and enjoy 
themselves as long as they are alive; it is indeed God’s very gift 
to man, that he should eat and drink and be happy as he toils’ 
(iii. 12, 13). There is much injustice in the world, which is God’s 
proof to men that they are no better than the beasts. Both sprang 
from dust and return to dust. ‘ Who can tell if the spirit of man 
goes upward, while the spirit of the beast goes down into the earth ? 
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So I saw the best thing for man was to be happy in his work ; for 
that is what he geis out of life, for who can show him what is to 
happen afterwards ? ’ (iii. 21, 22). 

An harmonious process of living is, at the moment, happiness 
and God’s only gift to men. But there are many hindrances, the 
Preacher observed, to this happy process. There is oppression, 
which makes one think that the dead are happier than the living, 
and that not to have been born is the best of all—a reflection to be 
found in choruses of Greek tragedy. There is jealousy, there is 
the futility of selfishness, there is the fickleness of popular favour. 
(Dr. Moffatt here makes clear the verses about a ‘ poor and wise 
child,’ which refer to the case of a popular leader in a revolution 
who, afterwards, loses his popularity.) In the fifth and sixth 
chapters, after some good but not particularly relevant advice 
about paying vows made before God, the Preacher returns to his 
main theme, enlarging on the vanity of wealth, the worry of 
acquiring it, the risks attending it, and the insatiability of all human 
desires. Life passes like a shadow, and so, once more, ‘ Here is 
what I find right and good for man—to eat and drink and to be 
happy as he toils at his task on earth, during the few days which 
God gives him to live’ (v. 18). 

He then turns to the enunciation of empirical rules of conduct, 
which may be summed up in the words prudence and moderation. 
He indites the famous and bitter passage on women, ‘ One true 
man in a thousand, but never a true woman.’ These gnomic 
sentences, or proverbs, continue in the tenth chapter, but they 
are broken by a note of deeper pessimism. The thought of death 
and of man’s total ignorance of what lies beyond the grave lift 
him for a time to the height of noble but tragic poetry. The ninth 
chapter is a grave lament for death. Here again Dr. Moffatt 
makes the crooked places straight. 


‘ For this I realise, this I see clearly, that the just and wise and 
all their doings are within the power of God. Will he love them! 
Will he hate them? None can tell; anything may happen to 
them. And for all men alike there is one fate. ... There is no 
evil like this in the world, that all men have one fate; it makes 
men seethe with evil aims and mad desires during their life, and 
then they join the dead . . . the dead know nothing, they have 
nothing for their labour, their very memory is forgotten, their 
love has vanished with their hate and jealousy, and they have no 
share now in anything that goes on in the world.’ 
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So rejoice while you may and enjoy life with the woman whom 

u love, for ‘this is what you are meant to get out of your life 
of toil under the sun. Throw yourself into any pursuit that may 
appeal to you, for there is no pursuit, no plan, no knowledge or 
intelligence within the grave where you are going.’ The race is 
not to the swift or the battle to the strong: inscrutable chance 
decides the lot of men. Death snares them, like birds, suddenly 
ina net. Therefore, young man (ch. xi. 9) rejoice in your youth, 
while life is sweet: banish all worries from your mind, and keep 
your body free from pain (‘ put away evil from thy flesh,’ A.V.), 
for youth’s a stuff will not endure, and old age will come upon you, 
with a failing of every faculty and a final snapping of the cord. 

Such is the book of Ecclesiastes. Its writer seems to have been 
almost a pagan, yet to be free from ignorant superstition ; to have 
been orthodox in his observances, yet a worshipper of God, if such 
he was, in outward form rather than in spirit; and to have been 
at heart a man of action rather than a thinker pursuing truth or 
an artist with his eye set upon ideal beauty. He is disillusioned 
and sceptical, but not to the point of depression. He does not 
find that every action is futile, every thought a delusion, and human 
life so disgusting that either the remembrance of it must be drowned 
in sensual enjoyment or a new and more perfect future life must 
be imagined to redress the balance of the old. Vain as he perceives 
every human effort to be, stale its outcome, hopeless its event, yet 
he is satisfied with one thing—the content which every man can 
achieve while enjoying his meals and his handiwork. In that 
respect he was anything but a morbid soul: not even weariness 
and disheartenment, the failure of justice, the evil of oppression 
and the bitterness of death could make him curse life wholly. He 
saw that a busy man with a good digestion must very often be called 
happy. That this and no more should so greatly have sufficed 
for him is probably good evidence that he himself was often in this 
happy state, that he was little oppressed and seldom hindered. 
For really the gravamen of his lament is that the life of this world 
is so short, and that there is so little apparent incentive to prudence 
and virtue. One imagines that he would have been almost con- 
tented had he believed in the crudest system of ultimate pains and 
penalties. He is almost unique among poets of disillusionment 
in neither having beliefs nor bewailing their impossibility. He is 
not in the least conscious, moreover, of a dissidence between the 
higher and lower elements of man’s nature : and it is the experience 
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of their eternal struggle and an unhappy inability to see any victory 
for the higher which has inspired the poetry of utter despair. He 
is not in the least like Clough’s Dipsychus, appalled at the thought 
of there being no God and no truth: he simply observes that it is 
a waste of time trying to find out either. Nor does he once utter 
one of those agonised cries—and how often have they been the 
most musical of all ?—for the wings of a dove or for a quiet refuge 
from a world of rage and horror. He did not find the times par. 
ticularly out of joint nor lift a head ‘ bloody but unbowed.’ He 
was not in revolt nor in despair, but simply resigned to the in- 
commensurability of desire and its realisation. Still less, in that age 
when the idea of human personality, as we possess it, had hardly 
arisen, was he suffering from any morbidity due to intense self- 
analysis, from any naked shivering in the loss of an old faith, or 
from any mystical dark night of the soul. He was not even appalled 
at the manifest existence of evil: it is the frequent prosperity of 
the wicked that he deplores, and the fact that to the day of their 
death no catastrophe occurs to differentiate them from the often 
penurious and afflicted men of wisdom. His conclusions, one might 
say, are eminently reasonable according to his lights: and the one 
positive truth of which he caught hold has only been strengthened 
by subsequent ethics and psychology. But we love him less for 
his conclusions than for his complaints. His sorrows made him 
@ poet, and it is not without interest to observe how these very 
sorrows—the elemental pains of disillusionment—have been the 
canto fermo that sustained the variations of other poets. 

To survey exhaustively the poetry of disillusionment would 
be beyond my scope: in greater or less degree it is to be found 
in the work of every reflective poet, though few poets have been 
entirely disillusioned. And it is to be remarked that the pure 
sceptic will often allude less harshly and contemptuously to the 
mortal life of men than one who ecstatically contrasts with it the 
satisfactions of immortality. Thus Dante, for all the fierce flame 
of his disgusts, could not be called a poet of disillusionment, nor 
could our metaphysical poets of the eighteenth century, nor Words- 
worth brooding over an eternal and holy Nature, nor Shakespeare, 
who, in all his rich imagery of doubt and agony, never obtrudes 
the death’s head of despair. Horace’s sensual scepticism was 
probably not very deep, and it was balanced, at graver moments, 
by a very insistent morality. Herrick, though a more genuinely 
playful nature than Horace, strikes one as far more completely 
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disillusioned. Byron, again, certainly wore the garment of a cynic : 
put we know now that this was partly a pose and partly a wilful 
retaliation on society for its injuries. He was early satiated with 
fleshly enjoyment, it is true, but he did not despair of men: and 
he died for a cause, an imperfect hero, with a genuine if vacillating 
enthusiasm. Three poets more truly to be compared and con- 
trasted with the Preacher are Lucretius, Omar Khayyam (or Fitz- 
Gerald’s view of him) and Leopardi. Though Lucretius was nobly 
exultant, Omar gently resigned, and Leopardi proudly defiant, 
their conclusions about life were, in essentials, exactly those of 
the Preacher’s—that mortal life is fleeting and vain; that death 
finishes it for ever, that man’s every aspiration and achievement end 
in nothingness; and that the only pleasure is that of the moment. 
Omar may be dismissed quite briefly with a single quotation : 


‘Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend, 
Before we too into the Dust descend ; 
Dust unto Dust, and under Dust, to lie, 
Sans Wine, sans Song, sans Singer, and—sans End.’ 


This is no doubt a sophistication of the original: indeed, I suspect 
FitzGerald of having added entirely from his own resources that 
note of delicate pathos which makes his setting of Omar’s imagery 
so attractive. But the whole of the Rubaiyat is an elaboration 
of a single mood. Omar was a poet and a lover, not a man of 
action and a despiser of women, like the Preacher: yet they might 
have been contemporaries giving two individual emphases to the 
same lamentation. Ecclesiastes is deeper and more noble, while 
the sweetness belongs to the Persian. Lucretius and Leopardi 
are in a very different position. Except for the Preacher’s ex- 
pression of a profound worldly experience, they transcend him 
in every way, in grandeur, especially, and in sustained poetic 
eloquence. They meet him upon all the main points of his com- 
plaint—upon the vanity of all things human, the impossibility of 
novelty, the insatiability of desire, the oppressiveness, malice, and 
foolishness of human action, death the universal and utter con- 
clusion, and the reality of pleasure in the sensations of the moment 
—they meet him, but they soar above him. What sustained the 
powerful flight of the Latin poet’s magnificent genius is well known : 
it was the exultant possession of the talisman of scientific truth 
which could dispel the fears and the crimes of superstition. He 
flourished his very disillusionment as the banner of a positive 
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doctrine : in his rapt vision of the material universe, so marvellously 
near the essential truth as we now seem to hold it, gazing through 
all appearances at eternal atoms and immutable laws, he derides 
the inconsistencies and deceptions of vain, egocentric humanity. 
Dante’s soul was not at whiter heat in his contemplation of 
eternal beatitude than the soul of Lucretius beholding the certainty 
of personal extinction. Lucretius triumphed at the penetration 
of a mystery: it seemed to him that in revealing the scientific 
principle of man’s fortuitousness—that man, body and soul, was 
nothing but a conflux of atoms, soon to be dispersed—he had robbed 
life of all incentives to evil and death of all terror. All delusion, 
all mystery were dispelled for ever; the ‘ bland misgivings of a 
creature, moving about in worlds not realised ’ were all soothed ; 
and his mortal nature no longer trembled ‘like a guilty thing 
surprised.’ Rather, like William Habington contemplating the 
stars, he found that the celestial processions of indivisible atoms 


‘though seeming mute, 
The fallacy of our desires 
And all the pride of life confute.’ 


His great poem upon Nature is an absorbed enunciation of truth 
to a benighted generation, to which the theme of the vanity of 
human life is only incidental. It appears chiefly at those splendid 
moments when the poet slaps together the covers of his book of 
facts and, giving an impressive shake to the folds of his gown, 
gathers up the threads of his doctrine with a compelling gaze and 
irresistible eloquence. 

Such a passage, perhaps the greatest of all, is the tremendous 
assertion of death at the end of his third book, beside which the 
Preacher’s lamentation for death and his lovely allegory of its 
signs, seems but as the piping of a bird before the onrush of a mighty 
wind. 

‘Death does not matter to us a straw,’ he begins, ‘for the 
nature of the soul is mortal. Death sets us free from every terror 
and pain. To mourn at the prospect of death is foolish, for death 
takes away the power of mourning. Men say of the dead—to use 
Gray’s paraphrase of these very lines— 


‘* For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care : 
No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share: ” 
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but they do not add that for all these things the desire will have 

ed away; and they should much rather mourn that they 
are left alive in this vale of care. And those who say “let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die,” prate as if thirst would be the 
first evil of the grave. Why, Nature, he exclaims, would rightly 
chide our foolishness, saying: “‘ What ails you, mortal, that you 
shed tears at death? If your life has been pleasant, leave your 
seat at the banquet, like a sated guest, and go to undisturbed rest. 
But if your pleasure in life has passed, why seek to prolong the 
agony ? You would find nothing new under the sun, even though 
you lived for ever. Though you be young and eager, you will 
learn this truth: if you are old, it is time for you, like all things 
outworn, to yield your place. It is necessity.” Life, continues 
the poet in his hammer-phrase, is given to us on a working lease, 
not in fee simple. 


‘“ Vitaque mancipio nulli datur, omnibus usu.” 


The pains of Tantalus and Tityus in Hades are but fables, allegories 
of what we suffer here on earth. Tityus is the tortured lover, 
Sisyphus is vain ambition rolling its rock vainly up the hill, the 
Danaids with their sieves are but a type of human desire that is 
never sated, and Cerberus is but remorse and a guilty conscience. 
The greatest men of history, soldiers, rulers and philosophers, 
have lived their little day and died: shall you, then, flinch at death 
whose waking life is little better than a nightmare? The restless 
activity which seeks to shake off boredom is based upon a mis- 
conception: the true philosopher will not suffer from it. We 
cannot shake off death, and by kving long discover no new pleasure. 
We are always gaping after something new and always unsatisfied. 
The longest life will not abridge death one whit, for the duration 
of death is the same for all, eternal, infinite.’ 


There are many who cannot understand this proud austerity 
of Lucretius: to some it must always seem an impiety or a 
blasphemy, to others but a melancholy denial of what is most 
precious in man’s consciousness. Yet, an hour before writing these 
words, I read the serene confession of Miss Jane Harrison that, in 
the calm contemplation of death, she looked forward to no personal 
immortality: and, surely, with any belief in an impersonal im- 
mortality of the spirit Lucretius’ great apostrophe is consistent. 
The Preacher, at all events, would not have understood his exultant 
solution of the great enigma; Shakespeare, in the speeches of 
Hamlet, has made immortal the state of a disillusioned soul which 
cannot thus resolve its doubts; and Tennyson, in his deepest 
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being, was tortured by an unalloyed anxiety over the fate of map 
‘Who seemed so fair.’ 


‘O life as futile, then, as frail ! 
O for thy voice to soothe and bless ! 
What hope of answer, or redress, 
Behind the veil, behind the veil 2’ 


The Preacher saw man’s littleness, and might possibly have been 
persuaded by Lucretius, whose resounding lines might be read asa 
contrasting antiphon to the grave laments of the book of Ecclesiastes, 
On the other hand, there will always be many who, either in con- 
fusion of mind or in sincere belief, will hold that Lucretius and 
allshades of his following have been false to the latent grandeurs 
inman. They oppose their pride to his humility. Yet there was 
another poet, the purest of all poets of disillusionment, who based 
his very pride, which was Promethean, upon death and its eternity. 
This poet was Leopardi, the young nobleman of Recanati, who 
found no comfort even in science for the sorrows of existence. 
No comfortable experience of functional pleasure upheld him, for 
he found that happiness passed as a breath and enhanced the pain 
to come ; no adoration for Nature sustained his soul, since he was 
proud and saw her as man’s implacable enemy, cold, incalculable, 
and ruthless. Yet over man’s daily defeat he found the eternal 
victory, for man’s hourly surrender the sure redemption, in death. 
Girt in his cerecloth, as with a breastplate, he defied the very 
forces of dissolution. By common estimation his end came un- 
timely, though not too soon for him: yet in his last poetic breaths, 
which uttered ‘La Ginestra,’ he seemed to be gathering himself 
together, no less mightily than Lucretius and no less eloquently, 
to cast out fear from the hearts of men and blow the ‘ assembly’ 
of a new generation, who should live together in courageous 
fraternity, seeing life whole because they saw death clearly. 

The erroneous belief that Leopardi was no more than a sickly 
soul of the Romantic generation, who pined because the times were 
out of joint, has by now been completely dispelled. Though he 
was poor, solitary, ill at ease among his fellows, feeble in body and 
disgusted at the state of Italy in his day, his poetry was not a sudden 
explosion of bitterness or petulance. His was a rich intellect which 
developed in solitude with marvellous rapidity : he was a learned 
scholar and a profound thinker, as the publication of his note- 
books has revealed. He did not speak before he knew, and his 
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poems were simply the last distillation of what he had already 
pondered in prose. They developed, like his thoughts, in orderly 
process to maturity. A universal pessimism was not his earliest 
theme : rather he sang of love, he imitated the serene Greek classics, 
and turned from them to mourn for the decadence of his own great 
country. At the age of twenty he wrote that ode to Italy which, 
for all the uncertainty of its execution, still stands worthily beside 
Petrarch’s canzone upon the same high theme. It was a theme 
which long exercised his poetry, but there came to be ever more 
strongly interwoven with it other thoughts—the inevitable passing 
of all grandeur and loveliness, the briefness of youth’s joy, the 
unfathomable misery and mystery of allexistence. It was sorrow, 
not cynicism, that urged him ; and nothing more truly proves the 
genuineness of his poetic instinct than the fact that whenever he 
contemplates beauty, whether moral or physical, even in the mood 
of' most mournful reminiscence, he seizes and expresses it in its 
poignant entirety. He dwelt upon it in a tender agony. When 
he was thirty-one—a year before his poetry entered its final phase— 
he wrote the lovely ‘ Ricordanze,’ his memories of happiness in 
youth, and the exquisite picture of a village festival ‘Il Sabato 
del Villaggio,’ with its ending which echoes the Preacher himself : 


‘ Garzoncello scherzoso, 
Cotesta eta fiorita 
E come un giorno d’allegrezza pieno, 
Giorno chiaro, sereno, 
Che precorre alla festa di tua vita. 
Godi, fanciullo mio; stato soave, 
Stagion lieta é cotesta. 
Altro dirti non vo’; ma la tua festa 
Ch’anco tardi a venir non ti sia grave.’ 


These lines were written in 1829. Leopardi had only six more 
years to live, and in that time he only wrote eleven poems, of 
which seven are masterpieces. In them is revealed the complete- 
ness of his disillusionment, yet upon them rests his undeniable 
claim to be a great poet, for he has fused his thought into a superb 
music, making of his very negation a triumphant assertion. There 
is no voice in poetry like Leopardi’s : it has a unique quality. The 
long stanzas of his canzoni, in which he abandoned the elaborate 
tules of the Italian metre, give the effect of a poetic material 
that was infinitely ductile while the poet’s inexhaustible invention 
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handled ‘it, yet, when the creative heat had cooled, stood fixed for 
ever in a marmoreal beauty. It has no vague outlines, no rough. 
hewn Michelangelesque mass, but the perfect finish of a Cellinj 
goblet. None of these seven poems is more perfect than the 
‘Night Song of the Wandering Shepherd in Asia,’ and none ig 
more fitted to be placed beside the great chapters of Ecclesiastes 
or contrasted with the rugged force of Lucretius: though to give 
a hint of its effect in English prose would be a task of sheer 
despair. The liquid beauty of its music and wonderful grace of 
its modulations can only be appreciated by reading it at length in 
the original. 

The poet imagines a shepherd sitting beside his flock in some 
valley of Asia Minor and, in the stillness of the night, asking man’s 
eternal questions of the moon that shines above him. 


‘Che fai tu, luna, in ciel ? dimmi, che fai, 
Silenziosa luna ?’ 


Art thou not tired, he asks, of returning on thy eternal path? 
Thy life is like the shepherd’s who rises at dawn to lead his flocks 
abroad and returns to rest at nightfall: that is the limit of his 
hopes. Of what use to the shepherd is his life? Whither tends 
my own brief wandering and thy eternal course ? 

Mortal life, he tells the moon, is that of an old and sickly man, 
ragged and barefoot, who with a heavy load upon his shoulders, 
blindly rushes up hill and down dale, over stones and deserts, in 
storm and tempest, in heat and cold, stumbling and recovering 
himself, without pause or refreshment, till he arrives at the goal 
of all this weary struggle—a fearful abyss into which falling he 
forgets all. Man is born to sorrow, pain is the first thing he knows; 
and from his earliest day mother and father try to comfort him 
for being born. Thus to console their offspring is a parent’s most 
kindly office. But why give life to those whom you must then 
comfort ? Such, O moon, is mortal life ; but thou art not mortal, 
and haply payest little heed to what I say. 

But thou, he continues—and here Leopardi broadens the sweep 
of his rhythm—eternal, solitary pilgrim, perhaps can understand 
what means our mortal life, our suffering and sighing, and what 
death means, 

‘ questo supremo 
Scolorar del sembiante, 
E perir dalla terra, e venir men 
Ad ogni usata, amante compagnia.’ 
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Thou knowest the reason of all things, of the times and the seasons. 
But I, when I behold the stars and the celestial motions, can guess 
neither their use nor their profit. All I know is this, that, if some 
other gains any good by these eternal circlings or by my frail being, 
for me life is an evil.’ 

Then, with a sad tenderness, the shepherd turns to address 
his flock, envying their lot, not only because they are free from 
trouble, but they are free from tedium. Quiet and contented they 
sit upon the grass, but when he sits he weeps for he knows not 
what and weariness assails him. ‘ But had I wings to fly upon 
the clouds, to number the stars one by one, or like the thunder 
pass from mountain to mountain, I might be happier, my pretty 
flock, my silver moon. Yet perchance I am far from the truth. 
Perchance in every form, in every state, in shed or in cradle, the 
day of birth is the doom of every creature born.’ 


‘ Forse s’avess io l’ale 
Da volar su le nubi, 
E noverar le stelle ad una ad una, 
O come il tuono errar di giogo in giogo, 
Pit: felice sarei, dolce mia greggia, 
Pit felice sarei, candida luna. 
O forse erra dal vero, 
Mirando all’ altrui sorte, il mio pensiero : 
Forse in qual forma, in quale 
Stato che sia, dentro covile o cuna, 
E funesto a chi nasce il di natale.’ 


Such is the ‘Canto Notturno’ of the Asian shepherd, the cry 
ofa sad and solitary soul but one that had bent on natural beauty 
alovingeye. Itis the intensity of his vision which makes Leopardi’s 
poetry so poignant and transforms into a positive assertion—for 
all beauty is an assertion—the negation of his intellectual mind. 
Itis the negation, however, which more concerns us here, since we 
are following Leopardi’s disillusionment in its poetic expression : 
yet we can never separate his pessimism from his perception of 
beauty. Great poet that he was, he was irresistibly drawn to 
work the beauty which his eyes saw into a frame for his dark 
thoughts. And so in his next poem, ‘Calm after the Storm,’ he 
begins with an enchanting picture of the countryside resuming 
content and gaiety after the storm has passed. The workman 
tits at-his door again, singing and watching the clear sky, the sun 
teturns, windows are flung open, and harness-bells are heard upon 
the road. Life is never so pleasant, he exclaims. To come out of 
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pain is what we call pleasure ; now and again the gods allow this 
miracle. Happy humanity, that you are allowed respite from pain; 
happy that death heals you of all sorrow. It is a harsh ending, 
a cry of pain wrung, as it seems, almost involuntarily by the sharp 
stab of thought in a mood of serenity. But yet, again, in ‘Il 
Pensiero Dominante’ he resolutely threw off the bitterness of 
contemplation to dwell ecstatically upon the power of love, dream 
though it be, “Sogno e palese error.’ 

But darker moods followed : the thought of death predominated 
over that of love as the one sure resting-place of persecuted, 
humanity. In ‘ Amore e Morte’ Leopardi, at length, adopted his 
attitude of contempt and defiance—contempt for his fellows pur- 
suing their days in blind and mean delusions, and defiance of 
Nature the tyrant from whom death was the sure deliverance. 
The short poem ‘A Se Stesso’ was its completest and most con- 
centrated statement. 


‘ Or poserai per sempre, 
Stanco mio cor, Peri l’inganno estremo, 
Ch’etern io mi credei. Peri. Ben sento, 
In noi di cari inganni, 
Non che la speme, il desiderio é spento. 
Posa per sempre. Assai 
Palpitasti. Non val cosa nessuna 
I moti tuoi, né di sospiri é degna 
La terra. Amaro e noia 
La vita, altro mai nulla; e fango é il mondo. 
T’acqueta omai. Dispera 
L’ultima volta. Al gener nostro il fato 
Non dono che il morire. Omai disprezza 
Te, la natura, il brutto 


Poter che, ascoso, a comun danno impera, 
E l’infinita vanita del tutto.’ 


So absolute an attitude could not be maintained for long by a 
living being: the poetic moment, unless fixed by death, would 
necessarily be transformed by life. But for Leopardi death came 
soon, in less than two years, so that with him, as with Keats, it 
will always be a riddle in what direction a longer life would have 
ledhim. The sad but grateful memories of his last love in ‘ Aspasia’ 
and the two meditations upon sepulchral monuments only ask 
supplementary riddles with the same certainty that they cannot 
be answered. Alone in ‘ La Ginestra ’—that tremendous medita- 
tion upon human fate suggested by the sight ofa bush of broom 
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flowering upon the lava slopes of Vesuvius—is there a vague indica- 
tion of a move to a more positive pole. Compared with the whole 
tenor of the poem—the longest of all his canzoni—the indication, 
indeed, is but slight, for it appears only in a few lines of all those 
three hundred and seventeen which dwell so sombrely upon Nature’s 
destructiveness as typified in Vesuvius, upon the briefness of 
man’s prosperity as typified in Pompeii, upon the foolishness of 
a generation which has abandoned the contemplation of truth and 
upon the supreme vanity of presuming immortality for a race so 
puny and living on so infinitesimal a speck in the universe. But 
there the lines are, nevertheless; and they are worlds removed 
from that reflection with which the Preacher comforted himself. 
To the sad and haughty poet of Recanati the pleasure of physical 
well-being or the satisfaction of work, though he expressed these 
things with a melancholy perfection, seemed too brief and too 
insignificant to stay a disillusioned soul: he, more like Lucretius, 
placed his hope, if hope it was, in the power of knowledge—the 
knowledge of Man’s true destiny and Nature’s heartlessness, though 
it was not triumphantly that he would lead his fellows, but defiantly 
—not to an adoration of Nature, but to scorn of her. For from 
that hopeless knowledge, he held, love could arise again and from 


that scorn a new respect—love and respect of man for man. 


‘That is a noble nature,’ he sang, ‘ which dares to raise its 
mortal eyes against our common fate, and with a fearless tongue, 
bating no whit of truth, confesses the evil destiny that was given 
us our low and frail condition ; that soul which shows itself great 
and brave in suffering does not increase its own wretchedness by 
brotherly hate and anger, ills worse than any other, blaming man 
for its own deceptions, but imputes the fault to her who is really 
guilty, who is mother to mortals at birth and step-mother in in- 
tention. Her he calls enemy; and thinking, as is true, that the 
company of man was from the first arrayed and joined against her, 
holds all men comrades and embraces all with a true love, offering 
and awaiting valiant, ready aid in the peril and anguish of the 
common war.’ 


With these high words upon his lips, still scarce interpreted, 
Leopardi passed beyond the reach of doubt. Of all the poets of 
disillusionment he is at once the purest and the sweetest singer : 
and none more clearly proved that in a noble nature disillusionment, 
that bitter ploughing, leaves a rich tilth for the seeds of beauty, life, 
and truth, which seem to be sown—one knows not how or whence— 
at the moment when the ploughshare drives its deepest furrow. 











A PIONEER OF RICHARD WAGNER IN ENGLAND, 


In these days, when for more than a quarter of a century the operas 
of Richard Wagner have been a magnet with which to draw crowded 
houses in every capital of Europe and every great city of the United 
States, it seems almost incredible that as late as the ‘seventies the 
great composer was still the butt of the humour and venom of a 
great part of the English Press, and of most of the music critics. In 


1864 Wagner had been fortunate enough to win the ear of a royal - 


and wealthy patron, Ludwig II of Bavaria (‘the mad King,’ as he was 
afterwards called), and by his boundless munificence had produced 
Tristram and Isolde at Munich in 1865, and Die Meistersinger three 
years later. These works were followed in 1869 and 1870 respec- 
tively by parts 1 and 2 of Der Ring des Nibelungen. One would 
have supposed that in The Flying Dutchman and Lohengrin, pro- 
duced years before, and in those wonderful compositions I have 
mentioned, a critic could have found something to praise, but 
Sir Landon Ronald has told us in an article on the theatre at 
Bayreuth that the Press pronounced The Flying Dutchman and 
Tannhéuser merely ‘ eccentric stuff,’ and that the weighty critic of 
The Times dubbed the glorious overture to the latter ‘a mere 
inflated display of extravagance and noise.’ The opinions of Press 
and critics were, I remember, generally accepted by the public as 
late as 1877, when Wagner came to London to conduct a series of 
concerts of his music at the Albert Hall. There was, however, a 
small group of Wagner enthusiasts, usually regarded as ‘ lunatics,’ 
who worked tooth and nail to establish the reputation of Wagner in 
this country. Foremost among them were W. G. Cusins, August 
Manns (the famous conductor), Walter Bache (a distinguished 
pianist), Edward Dannreuther, a personal friend of Wagner's, and 
Alfred Forman (who died in December 1925, in his eighty-sixth 
year), destined to be accepted as the approved translator of Wagner's 
libretti. To these names may be added that of Queen Victoria, 
who summoned the composer to Windsor in 1877, and ‘ helped to 
alleviate his feelings of disappointment and isolation by her gracious 
words and encouragement.’ How Alfred Forman was led to make 
his first translations of the Wagner libretti let me tell in his own 
words : 
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‘Up to the earlier part of 1873 my acquaintance with the art- 
theories and art-practice of Richard Wagner had been gained at 
second-hand, and though I felt a keen sympathy with his aims and 
indulged a comfortable hope of in due time coming to a knowledge of 
his music-dramas, I had not been made to feel that in the multi- 
plicity of my other occupations the completion of my education in 
Wagnerism was a matter of any extreme urgency. On February 19, 
however, in the above-named year I attended the Wagner Concert 
given at the Hanover Square Rooms by Mr. Edward Dannreuther, 
and before the end of the programme I had come to the conclusion 
that there had once more been given to the world something so new 
and so great that it would be at my own spiritual risk if I deferred 
for a moment longer the attempt to come to an understanding 
with it. With this determination I procured the nine volumes of 
Wagner’s ‘Gesammelte Schriften und Dichtungen’ (the tenth 
volume was not added till 1883), and resolved to translate it into 
English. I began (on June 15, 1873) with the second of the four 
dramas Die Walkiire (chiefly because I had become more familiar 
with the music of this part than I had with that of Das Rheingold, 
Siegfried, or Gétterdimmerung), and by July 1 I had got to the end 
of the second of the three Acts, and by the 11th of the same month 
had completed the play. After a little revision of my work, I sent 
it to be printed for private distribution, and on September 11 I 
forwarded a copy to Wagner at Bayreuth with the following letter : 

‘“T undertook the enclosed translation of Die Walkiire partly to 
gratify my own intense sympathy with your artistic aims in general, 
my deep interest in the intended performance of Der Ring des 
Nibelungen at Bayreuth, and my love for your works as far as I have 
been able to make acquaintance with them in England, and partly 
for the benefit of a small circle of friends who are unable to read it 
in German. When I had completed it, it occurred to me that it 
might further be made useful for spreading in this country a know- 
ledge of your works, and I therefore have had about two hundred 
copies printed, which, if in accordance with your wish, I should 
be glad to place at the disposal (for free distribution) of Mr. 
Dannreuther, or anyone else connected with the Wagner Society 
here whom you might please to point out tome. If you approve of 
this translation of the Walkiire, my hope is that I shall be able to 
gain time from my other occupations to complete the Ring, with 
similar translations of the Rheingold, Siegfried, and Gétterdam- 
merung, which might then be published in proper book-form. 
Moreover, I trust the day is not distant when an edition of the music 
with English words will become necessary. My aim has been to 
produce a translation that shall appear as poetry to English readers. 
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I have therefore considered it necessary to adhere to the poetical 
form and alliterative verse of the German. I have likewise en- 
deavoured as much as possible in our composite language to avoid 
the use of such words as would too openly betray their Greek or 
Latin origin, as unfitted to the tone and subject of the drama. 
Beyond this I have compared the whole with the music, and I think 
a very few alterations of the words would fit them to appear with 
the score. If, compelled by the necessities just mentioned, I have 
sometimes departed from your words farther than I should have 
wished, I trust that I have never gone far from your thought, and I 
feel that under any circumstances the translation as it now stands 
would give to English readers a more faithful idea of your drama 
than any prose word-for-word rendering that J could have made. 
If I have anywhere sinned against your meaning, correct me if you 
think my labour worthy of correction, and if not at least forgive the 
trespasses of a work of love.” 


‘ On September 18, I received this answer from Wagner : 


‘“ Being, to my extreme regret, unacquainted with the English 
language, I am sorry to be unable to estimate the literary and 
poetic merit of your work ; but friends who are better instructed 
than I am have already told me how excellent it is, and in addition 
to this information I have the happiness to be able to judge very 
well for myself of the enthusiasm and love which urged you to this 
undertaking, and encouraged you till it was completed. For this 
enthusiasm and this love I send you my warmest thanks, and it 
will give me great pleasure if you put this beautiful work at the 
disposal of the Wagner Society, and in particular of my friend 
Mr. Dannreuther. With the wish and the hope to welcome you in 
Bayreuth, I remain,” etc. 

‘ Encouraged by Wagner’s reception of the Walkiire, I continued 
my work at the Tetralogy, with the result that by the summer of 
1875 The Rhinegold, Siegfried, and Dusk of the Gods had been 
completed, privately printed, and sent to Wagner. In 1876, the 
first great year of the Bayreuth performances, I was present at two 
cycles of The Nibelung’s Ring. I went more than once to Wagner's 
house, and on one occasion when alone with him for a little while in 
his study I had the privilege of laying personally in his hands a 
copy of the four parts, which I had had bound together for the 


purpose.’ 


Alfred Forman, who was one of the most modest and retiring of 
men, never talked of the gracious way in which Wagner received 
him in his house at Bayreuth, nor did he repeat all the flattering 
things said to him by that mighty genius, and I only learned of 
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them with g:eat difficulty a short time before his death, when I 
induced him to show me his notes made at Bayreuth, and some 
treasured mementoes of the Master brought from there. Though 
Wagner’s last important work, Parsifal, was not produced till 1882, 
the libretto was complete when Wagner was in London in 1877, and 
Alfred Forman was not only one of the privileged few to whom it 
was read by its author, but had the precious MS. entrusted to him 
for half a day that he might study it. In 1877 the whole of For- 
man’s translation of the Ring was published in volume form, and 
used at the Albert Hall Concerts. Lavish praise of the translation 
was given by many men eminent in letters and music, Swinburne, 
Richard Garnett, Francis Hueffer, John Payne, and Hans Von 
Biilow among them. Burnand in Punch (May 26, 1877) gave a 
clever and amusing parody of The Rhinegold—or rather of its first 
scene—with the title of ‘The Shoulder-Cold, or the Master and 
Missis’s Ring, as cleverly managed by Mr. Alfred Forman, and 
familiar by this time to all Wagnerites,’ a gratuitous advertisement 
by no means appreciated by the translator. But, as I have said, 
‘The Music of the Future ’ and its creator were still the butts for 
the shafts of wit in England, and ‘ Spy ’ had a very clever caricature 
of Wagner conducting labelled ‘ The Music of the Future.’ 

It was not till 1890, when Wagner’s reputation was well on the 
way to complete establishment, that Alfred Forman translated the 
libretto of T'ristram and Isolde. This was published in 1891, and 
received the same high tribute of praise as the Ring. Eight years 
later came the translation of Parsifal, which was subscribed for by 
many well-known admirers of Wagner, Mr. A. J. Balfour among 
them. The printing of this translation had been unavoidably long 
delayed, but it won the same high encomiums as its predecessors. 
It was not till Alfred Forman was nearly eighty that he decided it 
was incumbent on him to translate the libretto of Tannhduser 
before he died. He began his task on July 3, 1919, and it was 
finished on July 28. It has not yet been printed, but was thoroughly 
revised before the translator’s death, and, in the opinion of those 
who have read the MS., shows no depreciation in the excellence of 
the work. 

There is no doubt that Alfred Forman had that particular 
quality so necessary for the maker of adequate translations. His 
were not confined to German literature, and he has left behind him 
translations of the Agamemnon of Aischylus ; Le Roi s’amuse and 
other plays by Victor Hugo; also a tragedy, Hero and Leander, by 
VOL. LXII.—NO. 370, N.S. 80 
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Grillparzer. I once heard Miss Alma Murray recite his translation 
of Hugo’s dramatic poem ‘The Vanished City,’ and Robert 
Browning, who was among the audience, expressed his unqualified 
approval of it. Quite recently Dr. Paget Toynbee has drawn 
attention to his translation of the Third Canto of Dante’s ‘ Inferno’ 
in ‘ dissyllabic rhymed terza-rima.” 

One of the foremost of our musical critics, in noticing Alfred 
Forman’s death, summed up thus his literary position: ‘ Alfred T 
Forman was a power in the art of translation, and one of the rare % 
folk whose translations are eminently readable for the sake of their a 
own beauty.’ n 
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W. CourTHorE Forman. 





THE CAPTIVE. 

0 

TuE bear that stalks behind these bars th 
Has prowled the jungle wilds, before sc 
They gave to him the noise of cars th 
That rattle past the keeper’s door— in 
th 

The cars that bring the staring herd fre 
Who gibber in that tragic face :— wl 
The mind, so agile once, is stirred lo1 
But slowly, in this heated place. its 
by 


Slowly, but yet the vision grows 
Clearer with every passing day, b 
Of a flat rock, where the wind blows y 


Cool drifts of healing forest spray. a 
Sometimes the vision is obscured, cir 
The dull mind ever slower gropes ; gre 
But his disease will not be cured : om 
He'll never climb his wooded slopes. yo 

a 
Outside the gaping people stare 800 
And laugh if clumsily he stands Th 
7 Pawing the bars—oh, fools, beware— anc 
Go not too near with pointing hands. hat 
knc 





OLIVE CLARE PRIMROSE. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF A LONDON DAY-SCHOOL, 
BY AN OLD PAULINE. 


THE impending resignation of the present High Master of St. Paul’s 
School, which is to take effect in the summer after twenty-two years’ 
service, marks a date in the history of the school, and in some 
respects in the history of modern day-school education ; for if the 
still longer rule of his predecessor, Frederick William Walker, is 
added to his term of office, a retrospect of a little over fifty years 
becomes possible. In 1876, when Walker became High Master, St. 
Paul’s was still a small school in the City ; it is now and has been 
for the past forty years one of the largest schools in the country, 
the boys in it at present numbering 700. The removal of the 
school in 1884 to spacious new buildings at Hammersmith was more 
than a change of site and surroundings ; for expansion, impossible 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, was one of the objects of the move and 
the instant sequel to it. Founded in 1509 by Dean Colet for 153 
free scholars, the school could admit only a few non-foundationers 
while it remained in the City ; and towards the end of Dr. Kynaston’s 
long high mastership it was showing signs of stagnation—not that 
its record in the ’sixties had been at all discreditable. But Kynaston 
by that time was old and in ill-health : he had, however, turned out 
some excellent pupils in his day, and his memory is rightly revered 
by the survivors. But on the coming of Walker from Manchester 
Grammar School, which he recreated and raised to the highest 
pitch of efficiency, new life came into Colet’s foundation. In the 
circumstances, under the leadership of one whom Jowett called the 
greatest idealist in education of his day, a man in the prime of life 
and experience, a most vigorous and powerful character, a fine 
scholar, strict disciplinarian, and also a man of the world, and with 
a brand-new building—one of Waterhouse’s happier inspirations— 
soon to go into, the transferred St. Paul’s was bound to succeed. 
That it did succeed, notably and strikingly, is common knowledge ; 
and that Walker, when the time came for him to resign in 1905, 
handed over to his successor a first-rate school is also common 
knowledge, just as Dr. Hillard will be leaving it soon to his 
successor. 
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It is less the endeavour of this article to consider St. Paul’s by 
itself during these last fifty years, than to regard it as an example 
of a type of school, the large day-school, of which there were fewer 
when Walker reigned than there are now and than there may be 
expected to be in the future. Such schools have their peculiar 
merits, their peculiar problems, and their peculiar disadvantages, 
If they are viewed through the example of St. Paul’s, they can 
perhaps be seen at their best ; though it may be thought on several 
grounds that St. Paul’s represents an exceptional rather than an 
average specimen. Under Walker it cannot be denied that it had 
opportunities not given to all day-schools. It was old and vener- 
able; it dated from the Renaissance and the first Greek learning 
in England ; it had nursed Milton, Pepys, and Marlborough, to 
mention three household names; it was rich and enjoyed the 
protection and patronage of the Mercers’ Company ; it offered 153 
free places for open competition, about one-quarter, that is, of the 
places in the enlarged school; the new buildings, which were 
constantly being added to, were well equipped from the first ; and 
it had a playground of an ample, if not wholly sufficient, size for 
the number of the boys. It found itself, moreover, in the middle 
of a large residential district of London, and was accessible by 
train and omnibus from districts lying beyond the compass of a 
boy’s daily walk. While the foundationers paid nothing, the fee 
for the other boys was then and for a long time afterwards only 
about £25 a year. The education therefore was cheap. It had 
also a substantial number of leaving exhibitions to grant yearly. 
Very soon several boarding-houses were established; but they 
remained individually small, and the number of boarders has never 
been large. Forty years ago, then, or a year or two after the 
exodus from the City, St. Paul’s had an equipment than which 
few, if any, existing day-schools could boast a better. From so 
well-appointed a seminary a fine crop should spring up almost of 
itself. 

It soon sprouted, indeed it had begun to sprout in the last 
years in the City. But no one who knows the school will believe 
that it could have flourished so abundantly but for certain con- 
ditions peculiar to it. The first was undeniably the personality and 
influence of Walker, who, paradoxically, taught little himself, though 
he could be a superb teacher when he liked. But he preferred—to 
use the words said to have been uttered by him in speaking of his 
Manchester days—‘ to walk about’; certainly he had everything , 
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and everybody under hiseye. He had had a hard struggle himself 
in boyhood as a day-boy at Rugby, and at Oxford, where he had 
taken mathematical as well as first-class classical honours, the Boden 
Sanskrit Scholarship, and ultimately a fellowship at his college, 
Corpus ; and the iron had perhaps entered into his soul. At any 
rate hard work was his first principle: three or even four hours 
of nightly homework he thought not unreasonable for older boys ; 
the classics he loved himself—he might have succeeded Conington 
in the Latin chair at Oxford, if he had not preferred boys to under- 
graduates. ‘ As for teaching undergraduates,’ he once said, ‘I can 
imagine nothing more detestable’; but he also saw in the classics for 
suitable boys not only the highest form of education but the best 
and perhaps the sole means towards worldly promotion. So the 
school was predominantly classical ; but science and mathematics 
he equally encouraged for the boys with theright bent. He ‘goaded 
and shamed ’ his boys into learning, preferably the classics, but, if 
not, other subjects ; his was a vast driving force, though perhaps 
none of his boys at the time realised it. To an individual boy he 
could drop a hint, awful or friendly, which would change a character. 
‘My boy,’ with a kindly hand on the shoulder of one who was too 
happy-go-lucky, ‘ you will never get your senior scholarship.’ The 
words, like doom, prompted an industry which falsified the High 
Master’s prediction. Again, ‘ You should read Mat. Arnold’; no 
more, but, the advice taken, style improved as if by magic. But 
many boys did excellently well with hardly a personal word from 
him all the time they were in the school. Such boys must have 
been like the ‘glad hearts ’ in Wordsworth’s ode, who do their duty 
and know not that they are doing it. Mention, however, should be 
made of the system by which picked boys whom accident had 
retarded were taken away from class work for a time and set to 
repair their deficiencies under Walker’s own supervision. This was 
not cramming, but the recognition that grammar and syntax are 
not ends in themselves but things to be got over for the sake of what 
follows. There are now highly successful men who owe everything 
to this kindly lift, given them when time was against them, from 
depths in which they might have despaired. For a group of elder 
boys of decided literary leanings he invented a special class by 
which they should go to the Universities through the door of 
history ; the innovation was instantly justified. But work, not 
cunning direction, was Walker’s secret. He once publicly stated 
his belief that ‘hard work, hard, nay very hard mental work, if 
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accompanied by a reasonable amount of exercise and an absence 
of worry, is not hurtful to the constitution, but on the contrary, 
does much towards laying the foundation of a long and happy life.’ 
Walker, who spoke from knowledge, lived to complete his eightieth 
year. 
After the High Master must come the assistant masters, whose 
devotion to their occupation was certainly not in proportion to 
the salary which they received, or they might have served the school 
less zealously. If many of them were not alive yet, that remark- 
able band of scholars and gentlemen whom Walker soon collected 
around him could be written of more freely. But one and all they 
knew their job, and a very large proportion of them made their 
names in scholarship or learning in the outside world. The Rev. 
J. H. Lupton, D.D., was a Christian scholar of the Renaissance 
type: he was preacher at Gray’s Inn, and an editor of More. 
Rutherford, afterwards of Westminster, the great English Atticist, 
was one of Walker’s assistants, as was also for a short time A. W. 
Verrall. R. C. Seaton, a fine Salopian and Cambridge scholar, 
was the chief English authority on Apollonius Rhodius. A. M. 
Cook, a brother of the late Sir Edward Cook, whom he closely 
resembled, was an authority on Sallust, and the compiler, though 
anonymous, of the Latin anthology in the Golden Treasury series. 
The Oxford editor of Xenophon was a valued member of the staff. 
King and Cookson’s work on Comparative Philology, a master- 
piece dedicated to and inspired by the High Master, was a work of 
two brilliant subordinates ; and there are other living scholars of 
high rank whose modesty would probably resent mention here; 
but the name of Dr. Rice Holmes, the historian of Caesarean 
Rome, and of the Indian Mutiny, has long been public property. 
A naturalist of fertile pen and wholesome influence in the school 
was the late C. J. Cornish. At least two mathematicians of more 
than school fame were on the staff. It was Walker’s habit to urge 
upon his assistants, and sometimes too upon his old boys, the duty 
of taking up some special form of work; and many obeyed the 
injunction. ‘ Work at a subject for four hours a day, and you will 
be the chief living authority on it by the time you are forty’: in 
the same sentence he deplored the way in which leisure could be 
frittered away over cards and similar amusements. Several of the 
masters had been, or became afterwards, fellows and tutors of 
colleges; and several became successful headmasters of other 
schools. In the later ’eighties and early ‘nineties the average age 
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of the staff was a young one ; many of the masters were practically 
contemporaries, and the High Master might have been the father 
of the majority. 

The school had perhaps other exceptional advantages in Walker’s 
day. Even if the masters received small salaries and none could 
look forward to becoming rich by teaching Paulines, the cost of 
living in the last decade of the nineteenth century was far lower 
than it is now. For additional buildings, however, such as fives 
courts, @ gymnasium, a swimming bath, and new chemical labora- 
tories, as they became successively desirable, money was always 
forthcoming ; indeed so ample were the Coletine estates that it was 
possible to divert a fair amount of the income into St. Paul’s Girls’ 
School, which was opened some twenty-five years ago. Clearly not 
all day-schools had such resources. On the other hand there 
was neither a large nor a wealthy body of old boys from whom 
pecuniary support on a substantial scale could be expected. 

This brings us to an essential point about St. Paul’s, and about 
day-schools in general, in comparison with the corresponding 
boarding-schools. The parents of the boys are for the most part 
persons of comparatively small means; and that the average 
Pauline home during Walker’s high mastership was not wealthy 
can be proved from the addresses entered in the school admission 
registers, all of which have been published for his term of office, 
that is, from 1876 to 1905. The same holds true of other large 
day-schools, judging from their registers. If further proof were 
needed, the paucity of boys who went on from St. Paul’s to the 
Universities without scholarships can be cited. Now lack of 
parental means may produce two effects. It may stimulate effort, 
especially if effort is commanded by the school, as it has been at 
St. Paul’s; on the other hand it will be a constant handicap on 
those households who with a little more money at their disposal 
feel that they could use it wisely and well. Walker never blessed 
poverty for its own sake, probably because he had seen in the course 
of his career too much of its restrictive influences. Give a boy, 
as Walker tried to give his boys, the best schooling in the world ; 
another boy with a similar schooling, but with the added advantage 
of parental resources wisely used as opportunities to be availed of, 
ought ultimately to rise to a higher position in the world. This © 
is not cynicism, but hard fact which is perhaps capable of proof 
by an examination of the subsequent careers of Walker’s boys. 
In taking his boys we may take them as typical day-school products, 
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remembering at the same time that, if their homes were not wealthy, 
they were nearly all refined and cultured. If Dr. Hillard’s pupils 
are left out of accountit is because they have had less time to show 
their full mettle, whereas the oldest of Walker’s pupils have by 
now done, or almost done, their life’s work. If the facts have been 
rightly interpreted they should demonstrate the futility of much 
modern claptrap about ‘ equal chances,’ for the chances, either in 
school or outside it, can never be equal. This holds good whether 
opportunities are wasted or not: they are often wasted, through 
parental negligence and stupidity ; on the other hand, again, they 
are often made the most of. 

Large and scholastically and academically successful as St. 
Paul’s has been for the last forty years or so, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to record more than two Paulines who have. entered 
Parliament. Of these both have risen to some eminence, the elder 
being now the Governor-General of Bombay, and the younger the 
late Solicitor-General in the Labour Government. The law too 
has not proved a promising field for Paulines, who have never gone 
to it in numbers, probably because they could not afford to wait 
for work ; perhaps the highest judicial post held by any of them is 
that of Chief Justice in the High Court of Madras. In India, 
indeed, Paulines have done well; they have attained many 
prominent positions in the Civil Service, and one of them has been 
a Member of Council of India. The Governor of Hong Kong is a 
Pauline. In the higher ranks of the Home Civil Service also there 
are many Paulines ; names can hardly be given, but all the principal 
offices, Treasury, Admiralty, War Office, Air Ministry, Home Office, 
Colonial Office, and India Office, have, and have had, perhaps a 
more than proportional number of Pauline officials. Indeed it is 
notorious that many of Walker’s best pupils entered the Home and 
Indian Civil Services. They were well equipped for meeting the 
competitive examination; and for financial reasons it was not 
unnatural that they should aspire to such openings, with the 
immediate income which is offered by those services. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that the bureaucratic life has afforded one of the 
typical careers of Paulines. If these boys ‘played for safety,’ 
what alternative had they ? 

Of the other professions, medicine, the preliminary studies for 
which have always been well looked after at St. Paul’s, has received 
for years past a steady number of doctors; and if the Army class 
at St. Paul’s has been small, the list of entrants into Woolwich and 
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Sandhurst has been far from negligible, and now includes a goodly 
number of officers of distinction ; again individual instances must 
be suppressed. In the ranks of the schoolmasters there have been 
several headmasters, but none probably of schools that the world 
would call first-class ; indeed there seem to be fewer schoolmasters 
than might be expected from the numbers of old Paulines, but the 
type, it must be remembered, is not that of the great boarding- 
schools, and Walker himself seldom encouraged a pupil to go in for 
teaching. Among divines the school can point to two or three 
colonial or suffragan bishops, a dean, an archdeacon, and two or 
three canons—names again had better be withheld—and one or two 
fairly prominent clergymen who have made their mark as pastors 
or theologians. In science, pure and applied, it is difficult to 
follow the careers of Walker’s best pupils ; one of the most eminent 
was the late Bertram Hopkinson of Cambridge, but the school, by 
a series of tragic accidents, lost several of its best Cambridge mathe- 
maticians at an early age. It produced several senior wranglers 
and Smith’s prizemen ; one of them rose to be Director-General 
of Indian Observatories. The Avro aeroplane reveals and conceals 
the name of a Pauline. In the field of literature and journalism 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton must be regarded as the Great Cham of 
Paulines ; other names of eminence include Mr. Laurence Binyon, 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie, the late Edward Thomas, Mr. E. C. Bentley, 
Mr. Denis Mackail, and Mr. G. D. H. Cole. These names are un- 
questionably public property, but anything like an exhaustive 
list in this miscellaneous field is impossible. In Mr. Binyon 
literature shades off into scholarship, and among other names of 
Pauline scholars which can be quoted because their published works 
proclaim them are Dr. A. B. Cook and Mr. Cornford, the Cambridge 
classical scholars, Professor C. R. Beazley, geographer and historian, 
the Oxford editors of Aristophanes, Lucretius, and Caesar, and two 
out of the four joint editors of the Classical Review and Classical 
Quarterly at the present moment. Add to these Bodley’s Librarian, 
the Deputy Keeper of the Record Office, several officials past or 
present of the British Museum, including one of the leading Assyrio- 
logists of the age; the Registrary of Cambridge University, the 
Professor of Greek at Bristol, the Keeper of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and the Curator of an important provincial art gallery, 
besides a fair number of Oxford and Cambridge dons—one of whom, 
the late W. M. Geldart, was Vinerian Professor at Oxford—and 
more than one name known in Jewry for special learning, and it 
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becomes plain where the true bent of many of Walker's old boys 
lies. To sum up, they have shone best and most typically as men 
of learning and as Government officials. 

It is highly doubtful how far there are any Paulines engaged in 
what is known as ‘ big business.’ Several have certainly gone into 
good family businesses, but such natural talent as Paulines may have 
had, as a class, in that direction, has probably gone into the Govem- 
ment service, where, however, there is no competition to face and 
no balance-sheet to trouble about. ‘A boy will not take kindly 
to commerce when he has once tasted Greek iambics,’ said Walker; 
and his critics may say that he was only too successful in turning 
his boys into iambic-writers. But we are not criticising here, only 
recording facts. There was at St. Paul’s, under Walker, no conscious 
thought of commerce or business, pure and simple, as a possible 
career. The tone of the whole school was set towards humanism 
and the liberating studies. Well drilled in classics, or it might be 
in mathematics or science, the boys, being mostly compelled to 
earn their livings at once, passed into such openings as were most 
readily accessible to them. 

Lastly, there are athletics. A day-school here must be ata 
disadvantage with a public school in the country, and St. Paul’s 
has never had many acres to play on. Its best all-round athlete 
was probably the late R. O. Schwarz. Its eminent cricketers have 
been few ; its eminent Rugby players have been more frequent; 
its oarsmen, seeing that it had the river at Hammersmith to row 
on, would perhaps have been more numerous if the school had been 
a boarding-school ; but it has contributed every now and then to 
the University eights. Pauline boxing, however, has always been 
of a high standard ; partly no doubt because boxing does not need 
unlimited room. Games and athletics were none too well organised 
at first; but they have now for many years been admirably 
arranged. 

Certain conclusions, then, from this review of what has been, 
by general consent, one of the most successful of the large day- 
schools, areobvious. A day-school, however good, has its drawbacks 
which are inherent in it; they arise from the nature of the school, 
and the home circumstances of the boys. The former prevents the 
school from developing much that a boarding-school develops ; the 
latter seems to restrict the boys’ choices of a career. Whether, for 
all Walker’s exceptional merits, he worked his boys too hard, is 
not for any old boy of his to say. The allegation, however, might 
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plausibly be maintained with a little special pleading. Some of 
his best boys have done little as men; some of his less promising 
boys—less promising, that is, according to his standards—have 
done excellently well as men; but that phenomenon is probably 
common to all schools. But here and there it is almost certain 
that early pressure at school and res angusta at home, left effects 
in after-life which Walker did not anticipate ; if he had foreseen 
them, he would have perhaps demanded less. Secondary schools 
are springing up all over the country. Walker’s St. Paul’s should 
have some meaning for them. Less well equipped, less well staffed, 
no day-school is likely on those grounds to do as well. With a 
lower standard of parental wealth, its boys are not likely to find 
more openings in life. 

It is much to be regretted that no life has been written of the 
great High Master successively of Manchester Grammar School and 
St. Paul’s, and the man of whom it was said on his retirement that 
he ‘ made day-schools possible.’ But the public records are meagre, 
and consist of a rather too official account, by a highly competent 
writer, in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ and miscellaneous privately circulated appre- 
ciations. One of his intimates thought that there could have been 
nothing like his talk since Johnson’s day; many specimens of it 
still live in oral tradition. But there has been no real attempt to 
sum up his long life’s work, and to trace its influence. It is seen 
easiest perhaps, like Abbott’s at the City of London, in the long line 
of pure scholars, beginning with Henry Nettleship, a pupil at Corpus, 
to whom he set an example; but his work was much greater than 
that. He made his boys upright and single-minded, and not afraid 
of hard work. If they lacked some of the early acquired savoir 
faire and social knowledge of the world which is bred in boarding- 
schools, and if there are departments of life in which the character 
which he fostered has not found itself, the cause must be sought 
in the inherent conditions of a great day-school rather than in 
any remediable shortcoming. What can be said of St. Paul’s seems 
to hold true broadly of other schools of similar constitution. 
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EAST AND WEST. 
A TALE OF THE CHINESE TROUBLE. 
BY LT..COMMANDER A. 8. ELWELL-SUTTON, R.N. 


Mo YI was the only son of Mo On-yau, who was a widow. She 
dwelt on the edge of a good-sized village on the outskirts of Canton, 
and was looked up to and respected, for her husband Mo Hau had 
been a leading man and sufficiently well-to-do to leave his family in 
comfortable circumstances. He had been a man of advanced ideas 
too—a fruitful cause of dispute with his wife, who was a rigid 
Conservative, attributing—not altogether illogically—the smallness 
of her family (Mo Yi himself had only come late in life) to her 
husband’s unorthodox views, which had extended so far as to cause 
him to refuse to take a secondary wife. Further, on his death-bed, 
in spite of the remonstrances of his consort and other relations, who 
had added to their more conventional objections the troublous 
times following on the Revolution, he had exacted a promise that 
Mo Yi, who was then sixteen years old, should, on attaining his 
eighteenth year, be sent to Hong Kong University. And Mo Yi 
had gone accordingly, and had been there nearly three years, paying 
regular visits to his people, but, as these saw to their grief, becoming 
more and more absorbed in Western ways and Western thought. 
At his last visit, however, Mo Yi had been more than usually 
taciturn and uncommunicative. He had performed the ancestral 
rites indeed, with particular reverence to his father’s name-tablet, 
and he had paid the customary visit to the shrine of Confucius; 
but there was obviously something on his mind, and once, when his 
mother came unexpectedly into the room set apart for the ancestral 
tablets, she found her son kneeling there, seemingly talking to his 
father’s spirit, and she caught some words that sounded like reproach. 
Mo On-yau questioned him about it, but got little satisfaction, and 
presently Mo Yi was back in Hong Kong again, leaving his mother 
to shake her head and inwardly repeat those well-rehearsed rebukes 
to her husband for having introduced the discord of Western 
thought into a family of ancient lineage and reputation. 
But it was something more than that inevitable clash between 
the ideas of two different civilisations that was troubling Mo Yi. 
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The thing was there indeed, but it had become concrete in a particu- 
larly intriguing form, in the person, to wit, of Virginia Stilman, 
another student a year or so younger than himself. There was a 
good deal of mystery about her and her parentage. Her father 
was said to have been an American of Russian or German extraction, 
who had been expelled from the U.S. for activities inspired by very 
advanced and anarchical religious and political opinions. As for 
her mother, there was a sallow tinge about Virginia’s skin, and just 
a touch of prominence about her cheek-bones that lent colour to, 
or perhaps was the cause of, a rumour that Mr. Stilman had consoled 
himself for a wife left behind in his own land with a woman taken 
from the stranger people amongst whom he had perforce come to 
sojourn. She was a pretty girl withal, and Mo Yi had been attracted 
to her at first sight, and Virginia had received his advances with a 
friendliness suggesting that she was not affected by any racial 
repugnance. But if she did indeed owe that sallow skin to a 
mother of Mo Yi’s race, her spirit was her father’s— bold, anarchic, 
antagonistic to discipline either of body orsoul, and she had infected 
the too receptive mind of Mo Yi with her unconventionality. 

‘Look,’ she cried, as they sat together one afternoon in a quiet 
spot on one of the beautiful shady tropic walks that surround the 
island peak. Below and in front of them where she pointed spread 
the busy roadstead, backed by the rising blue hills beyond Kowloon 
that marked the boundary of China proper. ‘ Will you go back to 
it all again, to the old grooves? Or will you frankly say, “I can 
never realise myself thus. There is no scope in that old life, gripped 
in the bonds of our past with its traditions, customs, beliefs .. . 
superstitions . . . they can lead us nowhere. I will go elsewhere ” 
.. . Elsewhere,’ she repeated after a pause, and Mo Yi, who was 
gazing at her with a troubled expression on his face, saw a shadow 
darkening on hers, unlike anything he had seen before, and he felt a 
presage of coming crisis in their affairs, though he dared not ask 
himself the nature of it. 

‘My father used to think that—sometimes,’ he replied at last, 
alittle feebly, as she seemed to wait for an answer, ‘ but if he loved 
some of the ideas of the West, he was yet a good Chinaman. I... 
Iam not sure. And whither should I go, and for what ? ’ 

‘Oh!’ she replied with a sharp laugh, ‘I am not thinking of 
the physical world. What does it matter ’—there was something 
reckless about her aspect—‘ where we place our feet, if our minds, 
our ideas . . . But ’—she broke off with a sudden change of tone— 
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‘ you know, Arthur,’ so she had chosen to call him in preference to 
his Chinese name, ‘ I am not drawing you to the ideas of the West, 
Oh no! But suppose . . . suppose . . .,’ she spoke hesitatingly, 
‘that things, physical circumstances, were making it necessary to 
find a new world, what could wedo? Wecan’t sail away into the 
unknown, as persecuted pilgrims sometimes did, because there's 
nowhere to go to. No!’ she said fiercely, laying a hand on his 
arm and gripping it, ‘we have got to take a bit of the old world, 
ay, and for choice the oldest, for its foundations are most likely to 
be worm-eaten, and overturn it, and then, on the smooth flat ruins 
whence all memories have been stamped out, build up a new world— 
a new world,” she repeated, ‘ newer even than that one lying behind 
us across the ocean, a world free from old law, convention, and 
custom, whether Chinese or European, a world where each and all of 
us will be at liberty to do just what we please with our lives . . ” 
The hand relaxed its grip, but the pretty, wild-looking face was 
fixed on his, and held him with the fascination of its gaze. So they 
remained for a space, till a consciousness of something unresponsive 
and passively resisting in the other’s attitude came to her, and the 
shadow passed over her face once more. ‘Supposing,’ she said at 
last, gazing hard at him, ‘ circumstances—those circumstances I 
hinted at just now—were making a decision, a momentous decision, 
necessary ... forme. . . for me, would you ’—there was an ocean 
of meaning emphasis in her tone—‘ would you help us to make such 
a world 2’ 

He met her gaze with a growing uneasiness in his own, then 
turned his head away to contemplate the blue hills beyond the busy 
stretch of waters. 

‘It is not so easy,’ he said at last in a low voice; ‘ not s0 
easy to make a new world or to cast off the ties of the old one.’ 

‘Oh! if you think that,’ she retorted, with a sharp contempt in 
her tone, ‘ then you are not the man I took you for, and I do not 
know why I am sitting here talking to you.’ She got up abruptly 
and went and leant on the iron railing edging the path where the 
cliff fell away precipitously below. The curves of her body showed 
gracefully in the green setting, with the shadows thrown by the 
swaying boughs glancing about it and lending it a distracting 
variety. Mo Yi, however, felt as though the sunlight had gone 
altogether as he sat alone watching her. The sense of vacancy 
grew more and more oppressive. At last, hesitatingly, haltingly, 
he got up and moved slowly towards the girl. Without looking 
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round she knew that he was coming, and a smile of satisfaction 
overspread her features. 

What Mo Yi said to her then he hardly remembered afterwards, 
and when he got home he wished, anyhow for a moment, that he 
could forget altogether. For there was a letter come, brought by 
hand that same day down Canton River, to say that his mother was 
very ill, so ill that if he wished to see her before it was too late he 
must delay nothing, but go by the return boat with the messenger— 
acertain Ah Fat, of his mother’s household, who confirmed the news 
and said the boat would be leaving within the hour. 

Mo Yi had just time to write two letters, one to the University 
and one to Virginia, explaining his absence, and next morning he 
had reached Canton and was hastening to his mother’s village. 

He was in time, he found. Indeed his mother was rather better, 
a fact which was impressed on him vigorously by the nondescript 
crowd of priests, astrologers, diviners, and elixir-makers of all kinds 
assembled about the house, as well as by the more reliable report of 
the old doctor who had attended on Mo Yi’s father. She would see 
him after he had paid the customary respect to the god of the hearth 
and his father’s name-tablet. 

‘It is well,’ she said, when he came in to her at last, ‘ the spirits 
who serve the Way of Harmony have brought you here upon a 
happy hour, for though indeed the cause of your coming seems a sad 
one, yet it was ordained on high that this should happen at an 
auspicious moment for you and all of us, as you shall hear. . .’ 
She stopped, as though exhausted, and breathed heavily with an 
obvious effort. ‘ Not now, my son,’ she went on at last. ‘ But you 
have come back. Let it be for the last time. The promise made to 
your father on his death-bed has been fulfilled. You have been 
long enough amongst the white people, long enough to get the little 
good—if indeed there be any—to be had of them. Now you shall 
make a promise to me . . . in good time . . . in good time. .. .’ 
She stopped again, closing her eyes, then made a sign of dismissal, 
and Mo Yi went out, brooding and troubled at the thought of that 
promise, whose nature he could pretty well guess. 

Next day, however, he heard more. The pledge of his renuncia- 
tion of further intercourse with the stranger was to be his marriage 
with a daughter of a well-to-do official in a neighbouring village—a 
Conservative of the Conservatives, who with his whole family had 
tigidly refused to move outside the bounds of established custom. 
The preliminaries had already been arranged. The prospective 
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bride’s shoe had been sent for her future husband’s contemplation, 
and the customary presents had been exchanged. 

Mo Yi gazed at the tiny shoe—a veritable symbol of that old 
China that had surely to pass away. Virginia’s last words rang in 
his ears: ‘A bit of the old world . . . the oldest . . . for its 
foundations are most likely to be worm-eaten. .. .” Was it so! 
People like his mother were so accustomed to think of the past asa 
thing solidly rooted, unshakable, deserving of more and more rever- 
ence as it receded into the distance, and yet . . . and yet . . . the 
foundations were surely being shaken now, and was he, Mo Yi, to 
bind himself to this thing that stocd for what could no longer endure? 

It was a very tiny shoe indeed, calculated in the old days to 
raise a glow of pride in a prospective bridegroom’s breast, and Mo Yi, 
as he gazed at it, felt a sudden strange pang of pity and tenderness 
for its owner. He reproved himself for the weakness, and strove 
to counter it by conjuring up the graceful lines and fierce bold 
features which had inspired him to say those wild things two days 
before ; but he kept looking at the shoe, and wondering, wondering, 
might she not be beautiful too, in her own different fashion . . . 
perhaps very beautiful? And he found himself, half against his 
will, trying to picture her as she would have to be to fulfil the Chinese 
criterion of beauty—of medium height doubtless, neither too round 
nor too plump, with small eyes and a colourless, expressionless face, 
except when a pleasant smile might light it up . . . and obviously 
she would not be able to walk on her feet. . . . 

Mo Yi went off by himself presently, making for a solitary 
copse which had been a favourite spot for him to read and ponder in 
in the old days. The way to it led through the village, and just on 
the farther edge of it, where the cultivated fields began, was a 
Buddhist temple, with a huge and hideous statue of the Thunder- 
God—the personification of the destroying power of the Buddha 
spirit—at the side of the entrance. 

The image, and indeed the whole temple, had a soiled, neglected 
appearance, and there even were on the former the marks of a clot of 
mud irreverently cast at it by some passer-by. Mo Yi stopped for 
an instant to contemplate the grotesque features and tawdry 
colouring with a feeling of contempt and disgust proper to his 
Western training. But even as he did so, some curious shadow 
effect, due to the sunlight glancing through the swaying branches of 
an overhanging acacia-tree, set the bulging eyes glinting and winking 
in so life-like a manner that Mo Yi felt a sudden spasm of fear, and, 
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reproving those first feelings of repulsion, he made, half-shame- 
facedly, a slight obeisance and passed on hurriedly into the 
open fields. 

Truly the outward aspect of things seen did not tell the whole 
tale, and though their images might be insulted, yet who dare say 
that the spirits were dead or had lost their powers . . . for good or 
evil ? 

He reached the little isolated copse presently. There was a 
small shrine by the side of it dedicated to the genius of the place, 
and often in the old days, in boyish fashion—for his father would 
not have approved if he had known of it—he had been wont to burn 
incense-sticks there to gain the good-will of the spirit for his 
studies, or the fruitful outcome of some youthful escapade. The 
shrine, like the temple, had a deserted, dusty and uncared-for 
appearance, and not even the ends of burnt-out stumps showed 
above the sand in the hollows cut in the flat stone altar. The very 
image squatting behind had a forlorn and downcast appearance, as 
though, unlike that winking Thunder-God, it had indeed given up 
the contest and accepted the condemnatory verdict. But Mo Yi, 
impelled by those boyish memories, or perhaps by the recollection 
of the terror in those glinting eyes, or maybe by some whisper of long 
ago, borne from the rustling trees upon the quiet air, stopped, and 
wiping away some of the dust, made an obeisance even as he had 
done in old times, and there not being any ‘ joss-sticks ’ in the box 
where they were usually to be found, placed a small coin in front of 
the image. Then he went into the little copse, where the air was 
cool and the shadows danced beneath the gently swaying boughs. 

A queer feeling of pity began to grow up in him as he squatted 
there, for that forlorn little bride-to-be, whom he had never seen, 
whom he might still reject and so condemn to perpetual spinster- 
hood, if, after seeing her, he declared her to be unpleasing to him. 
Could he do that, and yet, if not. . . He tried to picture her again 
as he had done before, and was even, half-jestingly, proposing to set 
about a little poem in praise of those imaginary beauties, but when 
he sought for the appropriate similes they would not come, and 
instead there rose up that vivid contrast of a face, so flushed, 
animated, eager, dominating, as it had gazed at him urging him to 
cast off all his past and throw in his lot with hers. 

He buried his head in his hands in an effort to shut out both 
visions. The breeze had softened, and coming now in gentle gusts 
soughed fitfully through the shimmering leaves, seeming to speak to 
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him in old-world voices, as though it were the genius of the place— 
so long silent—brought to life once more. Mo Yi bethought him of 
the old wisdom that taught how a man could hear those voices if he 
could tune his soul to the proper receptive pitch, and wondered. 
Would he ever be able to do that as he had sometimes hoped in the 
past, or would the inspiration go for ever with the cutting of himself 
adrift from all those things ? 

The gusts became shorter and less frequent, and the silences in 
between had something portentous about them, a suggestion that 
they overlaid the soundless music never heard yet even by the wisest 
of mankind, and still Mo Yi, his head in his hands, strove with the 
conflicting thoughts and emotions that oppressed him. Suddenly, 
without looking up, without indeed uncovering his eyes, he became 
conscious of another presence—not that imaginary airy one, that 
dwelt perhaps in the dying breeze, or amidst the unheard celestial 
harmonies, but a real living bodily one, with a human frame and 
penetrating eyes that searched for outward signs to give the clue 
to inward thoughts ; that impelled and drew with their fascinating 
power, till at last Mo Yi had to take his hands away and look up to 
meet them. 

Then with a movement that might have been symbolic of a 
surrender to that past he was being urged either to discard or 
embrace, he prostrated himself with his head touching the ground, 
before a figure that was a veritable incarnation of it! The fore- 
head, crowned by a small skull-cap hiding whatever hair was left 
above it, was wrinkled into deep folds that curved around the horn- 
rimmed glasses, through which those uncanny eyes peered out so 
penetratingly, yet with a look in them that was not unkindly. 
Beneath, the hairless cheeks sank into deep hollows under the high 
cheek-bones, and a thin wispy beard hung from the rather pointed 
chin. The robe, buttoned up to the neck and reaching almost to 
the ankles, was clean and delicately woven, betokening that its 
owner was a person of some standing—a circuinstance confirmed by 
a certain air of pride that did not, however, belie his generally 
benevolent aspect. 

‘I am glad to see you, Mo Yi,’ he said, speaking in a quiet thin 
voice ; ‘ you have obeyed the call like a dutiful son, as you will 
ever be ’—he uttered the last phrase slowly and impressively—‘1 
doubt not. And yet ’—the eyes searched out the other’s coun- 
tenance—‘I do not perceive the harmony that should be in one 
who has performed his duty. How is that ?’ 
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‘Most reverend and honoured sir,’ replied Mo Yi, who was 
now standing in front of his interlocutor with head inclined in a 
respectful attitude, ‘what shall I say? The truth? Surely, yes, 
for who shall try to hide the truth, as he sees it, from Wong-tsze, 
the wise philosopher? Yet, O Priceless One, my truth may not 
be the same as your truth, for sometimes men interpret things 
differently -——’ 

‘O boy,’ interrupted Wong-tsze sharply, ‘is this a sign of the 
new wisdom that you have mislearnt? How often have I told 
you that there is only one truth lying in the essence of things and 
capable of perception by whosoever has achieved the perfect 
harmony ? What you would call your truths are but a frothy 
scum of circumstance lying on the surface of deep, still waters. 
For —he watched the other’s face keenly—‘ where there is discord 
there can be no vision of the real truth, nor any light to guide the 
way to it. Alas! did I not warn your father that he was sowing 
the seeds of discord in his house, and therefore the spirits of his 
ancestors must needs withhold their blessings from it ?’ 

The breeze had died away altogether now, and the portentous 
stillnesses were become so intense that Mo Yi was impelled to look 
uneasily around as though to detect those invisible spirits surely 
seeking to overhear his answer. 

‘O Master,’ he said, ‘ the seeds of discord have been sown, and, 
alas! they are bearing bitter fruit. Yet, Venerable Sage, to say 
that my father sowed the seeds of it is surely not wholly just. For 
indeed it is not only in my soul that there is discord and dissension, 
but it reigns over all this old China of ours. And that, O Worthy 
One, is no new thing either. For when I read the words of the 
Wise, or peruse the chronicles of the past, I find that it was ever 
so—discord and wars, and wars and discord, and the sages preach 
Harmony, and they were surely wise, yet were there but few to 
hearken to their wisdom. . . . Was there ever a time, O Princely 
One ’—he broke the thread of his discourse with a sudden change 
of tone—‘ when the Harmony of the Just was achieved in the land ? ’ 

The old man had listened impassively to this outburst, showing 
no signs of being moved by it. And he sat now like a stone statue 
in the silence become almost uncanny that followed Mo Yi’s 
question. 

“My son,’ he said at last solemnly, ‘the harmony is always 
there, though the foolish—who are the most part of mankind— 
perceive it not. We must seek and we shall find it—the everlasting 
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harmony between the things that are seen and the things that are 
not seen! It is there —he pointed upwards—‘in the heavens 
above, where the Celestial Purposes are ever working themselves 
out infallibly ; it is here, in the earth beneath, for the celestial 
movements have their perfect counterpart amongst us ; it is here,’ 
he repeated, with a vigour that seemed to make his withered frame 
quiver, and the eyes gleam with a light almost ethereal, ‘in the 
growth of the trees, in the blossoming of the flowers, in the coming 
of the appointed fruits in their due seasons, in the rising of the 
mists and the falling of the rains, in the stormy winds and in the 
great stillnesses.’ He paused, and to Mo Yi the actual stillness 
reigning in the grove had now something unearthly about it, 
* Yea,’ went on the old man, ‘ and in the visible movements of the 
heavenly bodies, that circle on their everlasting ways and cast 
their influences upon us living beings here, as it must be, since all 
things are bound together, though they may not know it. My 
son ’—he turned his head in the direction of the deserted shrine, 
and his voice became low and tense—‘ there are some who think 
that the spirit of this place is dead, or indeed has never lived. 
So they talk scorn of him and neglect him, knowing not in their 
foolishness that he is only dead in their own hearts, whilst the 
Secret is yet farther from them. Likewise, my son, those who 
scorn the celestial portents and hold them for naught are but the 
betrayers of their own destiny, which can only attain its true end 
in concord with the heavenly influences. How was it, my son,’ he 
pursued, leaning towards Mo Yi and speaking more rapidly, “ when 
I sat here meditating but yester eve —there was a momentary 
quaver in the voice that made Mo Yi look up in surprise, but 
the face in front of him was quite impassive, and the voice repeated 
steadily—‘ but yester eve, before the shrine of the spirit whose 
communion I sought, that I looked into those signs, and read in 
them that you would be here, here on this spot, this very day— 
ay, and battling with yourself in what, my son, is the crisis of 
your life ? How should I know that, were it not for the wisdom 
that comes to those who perceive the true relationship of 
things ?’ 

The natural stolidity of his race was not proof against the 
emotions aroused by this penetrating conclusion, and Mo Yi was 
fain to bow his head in confusion, folding his hands meekly across 
his breast. His submissive attitude had a pacifying effect on the 
old man, who, speaking in a more kindly tone, said : 
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‘ Be seated, my son, and tell me what is within your heart, not 
for my sake, who know enough already, but for yours, that 
through the unburdening of it there may come back the Perfect 
Balance.’ 

Mo Yi obeyed and squatted reverently at the old man’s feet, 
bethinking himself how it had been in the old days, when youth 
thus learnt wisdom, but bethinking himself, too, how far away from 
him was that perfect balance. For even at that moment there 
hung before his eyes, not the dream-picture of the unknown little 
bride-to-be, but the pretty, tantalising, mocking face, as he had 
last seen it, with its defiant, discontented look, and the challenge 
in it, spurring and inciting him to rebel against the ties and bonds 
of race, tradition, convention, and custom that were seeking again 
to weave their toils about him. 

‘O Master,’ he said, ‘it may well be that if all of us could 
perceive that true relationship whereof you speak, this world would 
be a happier place. But can it really be that they who, like you, 
pursue the Secret are indifferent to all the ruin and confusion over- 
whelming our land because of the deeds of those who know not 
the way of it? Must we not brace ourselves to straighten out 
the tangle rather than ignore it, and for that, may it not be that 
there is some wisdom amongst the pushing, striving folk who 
come from beyond the seas... who... who. . .’ His voice 
faltered a little, and he broke off hesitatingly, whilst the taunting 
vision still mocked him. Then he became conscious of those 
penetrating eyes, searching, searching .. . 

‘My son,’ said the steady voice at last, ‘if you would escape 
from discord think not that the wisdom of the barbarians will 
show you the way. Let them set their own houses in order ere 
they presume to order us. There is only one way to peace and 
harmony for them as for us, and that is through the heart, the 
Balanced Heart. When that is attained, what happens outside is 
of no account. Therefore, my son ’—his voice now became almost 
menacing, and there was something so fierce and impelling in the 
gleaming eyes that Mo Yi was fain to drop his own—‘ search your 
own heart, and, gazing into its secret places, ask yourself whether 
it is indeed pure, or whether there are thoughts in it apt to breed 
discords like to those that rend the heavens when the great winds 
come up from the sea and call the lightnings from the clouds. 
I tell you, boy ’—he raised a withered finger admonishingly— the 
past is real and living, even as the spirits of your ancestors. Yours 
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was ever an honoured family, for there were few indeed who did 
not find a part of the Secret. And each such part goes to make the 
mighty whole that you may yet grasp if you will be true to yourself, 
and to all that past that belongs to you. Troubles . . . yes, there 
are troubles, as there have ever been throughout the land, but you 
can make the trouble less in yourself, and for each one who does 
likewise there is a victory gained for truth and concord, till at last 
this old land shall set her feet on the Way of Harmony once more, 
and the Secret be won, as I ’—again there came that strange quaver 
in his voice, and again the mastering of it as he concluded—‘ as 
I have almost won it.’ 

The air had been getting heavier and heavier, so that Mo Yi 
was actually finding some difficulty in breathing, and he began to 
wonder in a fantastic way whether it were the genius of the 
neglected shrine or some hypnotic power in the speaker casting 
a spell over him, when, rending the murky atmosphere, there came 
one of those blinding flashes characteristic of the sudden tropical 
thunderstorm. The answering peal followed in swift response, 
shaking the very ground whereon they were seated. Then the rain 
crashed down in torrents through the leafy screen above, drenching 
them both, and Mo Yi cowered with his arms above his head, and 
bethought him of the Thunder-God, and the strange glinting in 
the eyes of the great idol, that had seemed to reprove his secret 
contempt, and asked himself whether this were not a consequence 
of it. And the conflicting impulses strove within him, one bidding 
him remember his Western training and scorn superstition, the 
other urging him to rush away even through the blinding rain and 
prostrate himself before the offended deity in token of a complete 
surrender to all it stood for. The shattering peals followed swifter 
and swifter upon the rapidly recurring flashes, and still Mo Yi 
strove with himself, till at last all the primal forces seemed to be 
gathered up into a flash so blinding and near that the heat and the 
instantaneous crash almost stunned him. What sense was left 
only gave a supreme consciousness of terror—terror of the angry 
gods, of the disgruntled spirits, of the offended ancestors, of these 
infernal forces of nature surely let loose by them for his undoing ; 
and then, when at last he had recovered something of his normal 
powers, the first thing he perceived was the body of the old 
philosopher stretched before him, his robe charred to rags, and the 
riven branch of a tree lying across it. The rain still crashed down, 
more heavily than ever indeed, through the broken foliage, and the 
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lightning flashed and the thunder rolled, but away now beyond 
the precincts of the grove. 

The natural terror and repugnance common to all human beings 
at the sight of a dead body, especially under such circumstances, 
is always heightened in a Chinaman’s case by the instinctive fear 
of being called to account if discovered in its presence ; but indeed 
Mo Yi had other and less sordid reasons for fear. Surely the thing 
was 2 warning tohim. The words that had been spoken were those 
of a dead man, the thing itself a portent of the vengeful powers he 
had dared to offend. This, this was something tangible, and the 
wisdom of the West could not explain it away, not really, for it was 
surely a part of that Secret that must ever elude its materialistic 
outlook. Half mad with the terror of the thing, he gave one quick 
glance at the body to satisfy himself that human aid was really of 
no avail, and then turning, fled away, away, past the deserted 
shrine and across the open fields. 

The rain was still coming down in torrents, and the sharp 
whirling gusts of wind were scattering its heavy drops into flying 
spray that beat now on this side of his face, now on that, as he 
fled along. But already the clouds were breaking towards the 
north, and then, almost as suddenly as it had come, the storm 
ceased, the wind dropped, the sun came out swiftly, sucking up the 
moisture into thin clouds of vapour, and the awe-inspiring contrast 
of a tense silence fell again upon the scene. 

Mo Yi stopped running and rubbed his eyes, asking himself 
whether it were all a dream, but his wet clothes answered that 
question, and with the reality of the terror still upon him he 
hurried on till at last he came in sight of the outskirts of the village, 
and the temple with the great idol whose staring eyes had glinted 
on him but a short while back with such seeming strange signifi- 
cance. There was a large crowd about the place, he noticed, 
continually augmented by people emerging from their temporary 
shelters, and evidently drawn thither by the attraction of some 
unusual occurrence. There was much gesticulation and excited 
laughter and jeering amongst certain sections ; whilst others, more 
particularly the older ones, were shaking their heads rather gloomily, 
or, withdrawn a little, contemplating the scene with an air of 
philosophic detachment and contempt. 

As Mo Yi came nearer he saw what had happened. The giant 
image, smitten through and through even as his father’s old friend 
had been, lay in shattered fragments on the ground, and from the 
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surging, pushing crowd arose a babel of confused and contradictory 
comments typical of the muddled mind of this old-new China 
whose problems were so like his own. 

‘The Thunder-God has made a mistake this time...’ ‘..., 
He didn’t recognise his own features...’ ‘.. . An evil omen, 
an evil omen, brothers. Are not the gods deserting us?’ ‘.. 
Maybe he wanted to commit suicide.’ ‘Maybe so indeed; many 
of us are thinking there won’t be much else left for us to do!’ 
‘ Perhaps the “ patriots ” will save us that trouble . . .” ‘ Wood 
and stone, wood and stone. . .” 

Mo Yi’s mind was all in a whirl again as he strove to read this 
new portent. A little farther on he passed one of the groups of 
head-shaking old men. ‘Alas!’ one was saying, ‘who shall 
interpret the ways of heaven in these days? The very gods are at 
war with themselves, and the Secret eludes us more and more. 
Who shall know? Who shall know?’ ‘Only this morning,’ 
rejoined another, the youngest-looking of the group, ‘I spoke with 
Wong-tsze.’ Mo Yi started at the sound of the name. ‘“ In the 
heart,” he kept repeating, “in the heart, it is there.” “ Have 
you indeed found it, O Master?” I said. “I am seeking,” he 
replied.” ’ ‘Ay, ay,’ broke in another, ‘we must be seeking, 
but the way is hard and weary. The soldiers came to his village 
last night and his house was looted and burnt. Some grudge 
. . .—the speaker checked himself cautiously, then went on in a 
lower voice: ‘He came to me for shelter, but with no more 
concern than if his rice-bowl had been upset. Ah! he is near to 
finding the Secret .. .” 

Mo Yi, who had half intended to break in upon this conversa- 
tion, drew away again. The Secret ... how had it helped 
Wong-tsze? It had not saved his house! The stars had told 
him to come to the grove to meet him, Mo Yi, but they had not 
given warning, seemingly, of what would befall there. And why 
should the Thunder-God have smitten Wong-tsze ? why destroyed 
its own image and made a mock of itself? Oh! there was no 
secret, it was all chance, chance, that ruled the universe. ... 
And then another thought gave him pause, and revived the soft 
dream vision . . . The soldiers . . . It was near that same village 
that the little bride dwelt. . . . 

His renewed agitation manifested itself in his quickened, hurried 
step. He left the crowd and the riven idol behind and went on 
down the main street. The hot sun had almost sucked the wet 
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out of his thin cotton garments, and he moved more freely. As 
he neared the other end, and was almost in sight of his mother’s 
house, he recognised a figure coming towards him. It was Ah Fat, 
apparently looking for him, for the man gave immediate signs of 
satisfaction. Mo Yi thought at first it was some ill news of his 
mother—truly things were in an evil vein—but Ah Fat’s first 
words, and the written message he presented, were reassuring on 
that point, though there was little else soothing about them ! 

The note was from Virginia. It was a cryptic message still 
hinting at those mysterious circumstances whereof she had spoken 
to him at their last meeting, but what was clear was that she was 
come, almost in his wake. The bearer of the note was to take him 
to her, at once. The last words were underlined, with something 
characteristically peremptory about the dash. 

Mo Yi stood like one turned to stone. Destiny or chance— 
whether it were the one or the other, Wong-tsze had at least 
been a true prophet in those words of his about the coming crisis. 
A true prophet, who had not been able to save himself, but had 
perhaps come to give his one-time pupil a warning not to be disre- 
gardful of the power of the spirits, and what they might do, if he 
disobeyed the call of duty, if he turned away from his mother . . . 
and her who was perhaps in danger near that village . . . 

The impulse seized him to defy this turn of fate, to fly from it, 
to scatter that note in torn fragments to the winds, to return to 
his mother’s bedside, and there comfort her with a vow to obey 
her behest—her dying behest, as it might well prove to be. Yet 
the spectacle of the riven image mocked him still, and he could 
hear Virginia’s scornful laugh at the pedantic superstitions and 
nebulous imaginings of old age, and even whilst he fought with him- 
self, Ah Fat had laid a hand on his arm and was drawing him along, 
and with each half-unconscious step the sense of an inexorable fate 
grew more impelling, and the attraction of the taunting vision with 
the mocking challenge in its eyes stronger and stronger, and the 
opposing considerations weaker and weaker. 

Ah! it was useless to try to avoid one’s fate. That was the 
tel lesson of Wong-tsze. He must have known, he must have 
known—he who could read so many secrets—but he had come, 
because the thing was written in the heavens and had to be. 

He went along now with quickened step. Ah Fat was walking 
in front leading the way. They were passing through a stretch of 
open rice-fields and market-gardens, with a few huts scattered 
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amongst them. Beyond was another village, a large one, the same 
that had been Philosopher Wong’s, which the soldiers had visited, 
and not far away lived the little lady with the small eyes and small 
feet and the colourless, expressionless face. . . . Strange that they 
should be going there. . . . 

Some distance short of it, however, they stopped before a 
substantially built house, such as might belong to a retired or 
minor official, standing by itself, with a garden around it enclosed 
by a high wall, whereon were set pots of flowering shrubs inter- 
spersed with grotesque figures of lions, dogs, dragons, fishes, and 
birds. A paved pathway led between two small water-basins with 
gold and silver fish and small tortoises disporting themselves 
amongst the pink and white lotus lilies lying on the muddy surface, 
to a short balustraded flight of stone steps, and, as the two ap- 
proached after having passed the gate-keeper, Virginia appeared 
at the top. Ah Fat was duly dismissed with his appropriate 
reward, and the girl led the youth into a low room, furnished in the 
Chinese fashion with blackwood seats and tables, porcelain and 
cloisonné vases, and decorative classical texts around the walls 
or hung on the wooden supporting pillars. There were two other 
people there, one a very ancient wrinkled Chinese woman, richly 
dressed in flowered silks, the other a man in European garments, 
with heavy black beard and bushy eyebrows. Virginia spoke to him 
in English, and he answered in the same tongue, fluently enough, 
though with a strong foreign intonation. Then, turning to Mo Yi, 
she said carelessly : ‘ This is Andreieff . . . I will explain, Arthur, 
what I didn’t explain before.’ 

Mo Yi looked from one to the other, and at the old woman who 
sat silently some little distance away, apparently taking no notice 
of what was going on. Then on Virginia’s invitation he sat down 
too. 

‘ The crisis has arrived,’ she said. 

Mo Yi did not show the appropriate concern. He had indeed 
become inured to that idea by now, and after all, it was only a 
repetition of what had been already said. Crises . . . They were 
not compatible with the Way of Harmony, wherein all things 
would fit together and events run smoothly on an even level of 
circumstance. But... 

‘You are not listening,’ her voice broke in sharply. ‘ Now,’ 
she went on, as he stared at her attentively, ‘ this is what I didn’t 
tell you before. I was already under an expulsion order . . . you 
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can guess why. . . . And that’s why I’m here... here. This — 
she indicated the passive old woman—‘ is my home . . . my home. 
Do you understand ? ’ 

Mo Yi showed that he did. 

‘We are all at the parting of the ways,’ she went on; ‘you 
know there’s a saying in my tongue that East and West will never 
meet. Well ’—she laughed a little—‘they’ve met in me. That’s 
my grandmother, so, you see, I do belong to both. Oh! well, you'll 
answer, after your own fashion, it’s no true meeting-ground. 
I don’t show the harmony of the two traditions, for they’re at 
conflict within me . . . and that’s correct. But I’ve repudiated 
them both, and that’s another reason why I’m here now, and why 
he’s here,’ pointing to the Russian. ‘Andreieff understands. His 
task’s been an easier one. He’s only had one tradition to 
repudiate. .. . You, you... Oh! you've really only got one 
too. That superficial Western one is of no account . . . and the 
other ’—she looked at him closely—‘ how much does it weigh in 
the balance against . ..?’ She stopped speaking, but continued to 
gaze at him with that in her looks telling him clearly what the 
choice was. Could the old tradition, summed up perhaps in that 
unknown but certainly expressionless little face, weigh down the 
scale against the prospect of possession of this fiery provocative 
spirit, whose audacious soul seemed likely to open up new and 
fascinating secrets of life unknown to that other searcher after 
secrets, whose quiet body was doubtless still lying in the peaceful 
grove by the deserted shrine? And to Mo Yi’s mind now that 
silent figure stretched there in its charred garment, and the neg- 
lected altar, seemed symbolic of that old past he was again being 
pressed to discard. They were dead, and it was surely dead too. 
What was the use of holding on to it? There was his mother, 
but she too . . . he shuddered a little. And the dead must bury 
their dead, as the Christian saying went, and instead of them and 
that dead past, and all the mighty interwoven family tradition 
stretching back into the dim long ago, there was this living being, 
beautiful, alluring, with some new mystery of adventure in the 
depths of inscrutable eyes, beckoning him on towards a future so 
rich and varied that the pale ghosts of yesterday would soon be 
lost and forgotten things. 

He made a half-step towards her—hesitated a second—would 
have advanced again in full readiness to complete his surrender, 
when his overstrung senses detected just the faintest snigger coming 
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from the spot where Andreieff was seated, and he turned sharply 
just in time to catch the sardonic look momentarily distorting 
that individual’s features. He clenched his fists, and stood still, 
looking away again towards Virginia, whose eyes still expressed 
an invitation, though a shadow had come across her face, that 
somehow, to Mo Yi, seemed to shut the light out from that dazzling 
prospect. She had some instinctive perception of what was in his 
mind, and the shadow darkened, as it had done two days before 
when she gazed from the precipitous sides of the Hong Kong Peak 
over towards the misty blue ranges marking the Chinese borders, 
Then her lips began to curl in anger and contempt, and with a sudden 
impatient gesture she swept past him and out of the room. 

Mo Yi made as though to follow. The sudden action, as 
Virginia had doubtless intended, had forced the decision. He felt 
he wanted her—yes her, let the cost be what it might! Then he 
heard the snigger again, and turning once more caught the sardonic 
glance directed frankly at him now, without any attempt at 
concealment. Beyond, the old Chinese woman still sat with her 
impassive countenance, symbolic in her way too of that enduring 
tradition whose grip was almost loosed. 

‘Do not mind,’ said the Russian, speaking in his rather jerky 
English ; ‘it is all right. I know her. She will soon be friends 
again. Yes, yes’ —he nodded encouragingly—‘ you will join us, is 
it not so? Oh! there is much, much—for—how do they say it ?— 
for a man of spirit. Show spirit, man, that is all she wants, and 
you can have her!’ 

“You admire her yourself, sir,’ replied Mo Yi; ‘ perhaps we 
are rivals, if so .. .” 

The other shook his head, muttering something to himself in 
Russian about preferring them more docile, then said in English: 
‘Now that is just the little touch of—of jealousy—yes, that is the 
word—of jealousy, that will go to win her. Ah! I will tell her. 
It will be a joke to her, but she will be pleased too, oh yes, she 
will be pleased, and it will be all right, as I said.’ He sniggered 
again, and Mo Yi felt a strong inclination, very inappropriate both 
to time and place, to seize the hairy throat between his own long, 
slender fingers and choke the life out of its owner. The Russian, 
who was watching him closely, and perhaps read what was in his 
mind, grinned disarmingly, and said: ‘Come, come, there is no 
need for jealousy, I say. I have my own fancies in these matters, 
and can get all I want without interfering with you.’ He went on 
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muttering cynically to himself in Russian again: ‘Since all are 
equal as we preach, why should we set one woman up above another ? 
Still, the romantic passion is useful for giving us a hold over 
enthusiastic youth ... My friend,’ he continued, addressing 
Mo Yi, ‘ you shall come with me now, and we will initiate you into 
some of the business that has tobedone. She will be pleased when 
she hears, and it will be all right, all right.” He nodded, and went 
on making some other explanations indicative of what that business 
would be, then led the way out, and Mo Yi, with a reckless feeling 
that fate had indeed got him in its toils, followed, making obeisance 
to the stolid old woman still sitting there like a veritable incarnation 
of that dead yet ever-undying past. 

They went to the Russian’s lodging, which was in one of the 
barrack-like tenements at the far end of the village, that nearest 
the great city itself. It adjoined the headquarters of the company 
of ‘republican’ soldiers billeted upon the place, and during the 
rest of the day there was much coming and going, with secretive 
mysterious conferences, and whispered messages, into the purport 
of all of which Mo Yi received very little insight, so that time 
hung heavily on his hands, and he had leisure to consider yet again 
concerning that destiny he had hoped to defy, and once more the 
choice was symbolised by the vision on the one hand of the fiery 
mocking face, with the curl of anger on its lips now, and on the 
other, the smooth passive features, with the dark pencilled eyebrows 
and the soft lines about the mouth, a sort of counterpart of that 
old woman’s as it had been ere the wrinkles cut their furrows and 
flesh hollowed in beneath the high cheek-bones. 

At last, just as dusk was drawing in, Andreieff came up to him 
with profuse apologies. It was always so, he explained—these 
were busy times . . . But there would be no more business that 
night. He himself was weary and wanted some amusement. 
Mo Yi could do what he pleased. There was lodging arranged 
for him for the night. Having said which the Russian went out, 
and Mo Yi followed, to wander about the usual haunts by himself 
for an hour or so . . . but they offered little solace to his mood. 

He was on his way back to his lodging, when, just at the dark 
corner of one of the narrow streets, he started to hear that now 
familiar ugly snigger, and the equally familiar voice speaking in 
the broken pidgin-English that seems to be the common currency 
of speech for all peoples in these parts. The person who replied 
was a subordinate or non-commissioned officer, and he appeared 
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to find matter for ugly laughter too, and then Mo Yi stiffened and 
drew back into the shadow, for the name that was uttered was 
the name that had been on his mother’s lips when she told him of 
his wife-to-be . . . and the other things they said need not be 
repeated. 

Mo Yi drew stealthily away thinking hard, his fingers twitching 
with a renewed desire to seize that hairy throat. In the shadow 
of the wall a little way down the street a drunken soldier was lying, 
with his short bayonet in its scabbard. 

Yes, there was a way of escape from the destiny that had sought 
to enfold him. He could cut its bonds—the bonds that bound him 
to Virginia—the bonds that were dragging him into that other evil 
association. ... He could execute a just vengeance on that 
foreign devil. . . . Ha! he would do it. He would cut the knot, 
and afterwards . . . oh! he could not read into that—would not 
try—but, he would have freed his soul, and afterwards . . . the 
Way of Harmony might open again—the Way of Light and Truth, 
wherein men should so order their hearts that such things as he 
had just overheard would not afflict the people—who were his own 
people—as that little moon-faced creature was hisown . . . though 
he had never seen her and probably never would see her. 

And he stooped down and drew the naked blade from its 
scabbard, feeling the sharp point with a glow of satisfaction. 
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NEWMAN AND THE NOVELISTS. 


BY HENRY TRISTRAM. 
(OF THE BIRMINGHAM ORATORY.) 


Wir the lash of his rancorous scorn Carlyle scourged many classes 
of men, perhaps all mankind, his own family alone excepted ; and 
certainly poets, novelists, and imaginative writers in general did 
not find themselves outside the range of his whip. Challenged for 
his reasons, he would probably have replied: ‘ Look at the world 
where you will, you will find the human tragedy or the human 
comedy enacted in real life, and so, why waste your feelings on the 
figments of the imagination, when the actual clamours for your 
pity or your mirth?’ But in reality the cause lay deeper ; it was 
in his blood, for he came of a Puritan stock; and there has ever 
been a secular antagonism, often unavowed, sometimes unrealised, 
between religion in its more austere forms and imaginative literature 
in general. The reasons are not far to seek, at least as long as 
writers hold up the mirror to aspects of life over which the more 
serious among men would prefer to draw a discreet veil. Moreover, 
there is the haunting dread, lest precious time, when viewed sub 
specie aeternitatis most precious of human gifts, should be idly 
wasted, when matters of more vital moment press. ‘I never have, 
and never could, read a novel,’ once boasted with manifest com- 
placency an ecclesiastic, distinguished in his time, but now long 
dead. ‘ But,’ urged a more enlightened friend, also an ecclesiastic, 
‘you should at least try the Waverley Novels, for without some 
knowledge of them no education can claim to be complete.’ Thus 
admonished, he made the attempt, but on their next meeting con- 
fessed to utter failure. It was natural that he should fail, for the 
poor man had limited his reading to exactly one quarter-hour a day, 
and that at breakfast, when the mind is occupied with more material 
things. Even the Wizard of the North would be shorn of his 
glamour in such circumstances. 

But, happily, not all ecclesiastics are such whole-hearted 
obscurantists. This somewhat pathetic anecdote needs a corrective, 
and there is one at hand. A young cleric, wishing to impress his 
diocesan, afterwards a cardinal, remarked that he could not plead 
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guilty to having read a novel. ‘1 wish I could say the same,’ was 
the wholly unexpected reply. ‘ Whata future would lie before me !’ 
This gentle rebuke might have been, but in fact was not, adminis. 
tered by Cardinal Newman, for in this regard he had no qualms of 
conscience. Indeed on the question of novel-reading his sympathies 
were wide ; never haunted by the fear that it was mere waste of 
time, he rather looked upon it as an essential element in a liberal 
education, as well as a healthy mental recreation. Anyone who set 
his face against it he would have regarded with ill-concealed amuse- 
ment as a Philistine in the full Arnoldian sense of the word. How 
could it be otherwise, when he had himself given hostages to fortune 
in the shape of two essays in the art of fiction, the one, ‘ Loss and 
Gain,’ dealing with contemporary Oxford, the other, ‘ Callista, 
relating to the third century, both given a somewhat frosty welcome 
as attempts at propaganda, but the former intended as a counter- 
blast to a now forgotten tale which travestied the Oxford Move- 
ment, and the latter, though written admittedly for edification, yet 
prompted by his antiquarian tastes and inspired by reminiscences 
of the famous Mediterranean voyage. Little as they are read to-day, 
they serve to show what considerable talents for imaginative writing 
he kept in check, or subordinated to the claims of what he considered 
a higher call. 

Nevertheless he was conscious of the dangers entailed by an ill- 
balanced cultivation of the imagination, and one danger in par- 
ticular he emphasised.1_ This point may be briefly touched upon 
in passing, because it excellently illustrates how penetrating was 
his insight into the mysteries of human nature, and how keen were 
his powers of psychological analysis. He conceived of the moral 
nature of man as a piece of intricate mechanism, nicely adjusted 
and delicately poised, the various parts of which co-operate with 
one another to further the function of the whole. The feelings are 
subsidiary cogs in the system, directed to an object which lies 
beyond themselves; normally their excitation should issue in 
action. Now literature stirs the feelings, arouses the emotions, 
awakens the sympathies. But what then? They cannot pass into 
act, since the situations, which serve as their exciting cause, are 
imaginary, the persons in whom they centre, fictitious. They are 
imprisoned in a psychological cul-de-sac. In consequence there is 
a mental dislocation ; feeling becomes divorced from action, and 


1 In the sermon entitled ‘The Danger of Accomplishments,’ and preached in 
1831. Parochial and Plain Sermons, vol. ii. p. 368. 
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is set up a8 an end in itself, with the result that, when life demands 
action, passive sympathy is held to suffice. Because they per- 
petuate this divorce, he condemned, as doing more harm than good, 
the popular religious novels of his day, which unduly stressed the 
importance of a right state of feeling to the neglect of the practical 
activity in which it should issue. But in spite of this criticism, 
Newman saw that the ancient maxim, abusus non tollit usum, held 
good of literature as in law ; every good thing is exposed to abuse, 
but the abuse of good things is no argument against their legitimate 
use. An exaggerated and one-sided devotion to literature may 
weaken the springs of our moral nature, but the urgencies of life 
will redress the balance. Newman was discussing the dangers, 
not the advantages, of accomplishments, or in the spirit of Aristotle, 
whose ‘ Poetics’ he had just been studying and writing about, he 
might have ascribed to fiction a function analogous to that which 
the Greek critic assigned to the drama, viz., that by artificially 
stimulating and exhausting the emotions in face of imaginary 
situations and fictitious persons it provided a vent for the sur- 
plusage of morbid feeling, which the tragedies of real life excite, 
but do not allay, since the spectator is so often helpless to alleviate 
them. 

But be this as it may, Newman’s range of reading was extensive, 
and his tastes catholic. Statements, such as these, are of necessity 
comparative, and this particular assertion may be received with 
incredulity, since it has been triumphantly maintained, and confi- 
dently repeated, that he was narrow in his outlook and anything but 
wide in his reach. Thus the French writer, who has done much to 
give him a vogue in France, the Abbé Brémond, in his analysis of 
Newman’s character, finds that his thirst for knowledge was far 
from being commensurate with his mental capacity. French lends 
itself to the graceful expression of general statements, impossible 
to substantiate, but equally impossible to rebut. A counter- 
assertion carries no weight, except the weight of authority. But 
Froude, who had ample opportunity to judge, and little temp- 
tation to exaggerate since he had drifted with the years in a direction 
opposite to that which his Oxford leader had taken, gave the lie by 
anticipation to Brémond’s perilous dogmatism. ‘Newman,’ he 
wrote in his ‘Short Studies,’ ‘had read omnivorously; he had 
studied modern thought and modern life in all its forms, and with 
all its many-coloured passions ;’ and the reason he gives for this 
boundless interest ‘in everything which was going on in science, 
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in politics, in literature,’ is that ‘nothing was too large for him, 
nothing too trivial, if it threw light upon the central question, what 
man really was, and what was his destiny.’ Froude had no doubt 
with characteristic impetuosity, broken in upon him at Oriel, 
standing at his ‘formidable upright desk, encompassed by tall 
folios,’ but then, as always, ready to abandon his work for the sake 
of others. The year 1833, of course, threw him into the maelstrom 
of the Oxford Movement, and from that moment he ceased to be the 
undisputed master of his time; he belonged to events rather than 
to himself. An acknowledged leader in the Church of his baptism, 
and no less a leader, though unacknowledged and discounted, in 
the Church of his adoption, he had a work to fulfil, and everything, 
even his reading, occupied a secondary position in comparison with 
this. ‘ Rarely has he been master of his own studies,’ he wrote of 
himself with pathetic regret in the advertisement to the second 
part of the ‘ Idea of a University.” He was not a man of letters in 
the sense that he wrote for writing’s sake, for the sheer joy that 
composition may give ; indeed he confesses, more than once to the 
pain it cost him. Nor would he ever have idly browsed in a library 
or wandered at leisure in the curious by-ways of literature. He 
wrote with his mind set on the achievement of some practical 
object ; and he read no less for a specific purpose, dictated by his 
occupations or his circumstances. His literary tastes were held in 
subordination to what he regarded as his real mission in life. 

To this extent sweeping assertions, such as that already quoted, 
have some basisinfact. But they are in any real sense applicable only 
to the latter years of his life, when his long and gradual decrepitude 
made him relax his grip on the rapid advances made in every sphere 
of knowledge, and loosened his hold upon the voluminous output 
of the press. On the other hand, his works, as has often been 
observed, from first to last show his sustained interest in current 
events : indeed his familiarity with them and his knowledge of the 
comments passed on them in the press are everywhere manifest ; 
and this characteristic makes all his writings ring with the note of 
actuality. Far from being abstract and remote from the vital 
interests of the moment, they cannot fully be understood, unless 
viewed before the background of Victorian England. The novels 
of the period, likewise, furnished him with a commentary on con- 
temporary life and manners, and so served as a supplement to the 
daily papers. So much may be said of the practical use he made of 
them, apart from any consideration of their value as a legitimate 
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means of mental recreation. He appears to have read most, if not 
all, of the novelists who counted in his day, and not infrequently 
he makes interesting comments on, or references to them. But 
more interesting still is the question, how far he attracted their 
attention. To-day, it is at least unusual for writers of fiction to 
notice their contemporaries, but in the age of the great masters the 
development of the action was not too rapid to permit them 
occasionally to cast a glance at living persons. But this was rare 
even then, and although Newman received the honour on a few 
occasions, it is from their letters or memoirs or incidental remarks, 
that we must learn the opinions they held of him. He was never 
pilloried by Trollope, as certain bishops were, nor caricatured by 
Disraeli, as Manning was. 

In the gallery of contemporary novelists the first place must be 
assigned to Walter Scott. Newman was himself conscious of, and 
avowed, Scott’s influence in turning men’s minds in the direction 
of the almost unexplored Middle Ages, and so preparing them for a 
‘closer and more practical approximation to Catholic truth ;’1 and 
thus in some degree he anticipated those critics, who see in the 
Oxford Movement the final efflorescence of the Romantic spirit. 
His own acquaintance with Scott began early, for, as he wrote in 
old age to the husband of Scott’s grand-daughter,” he listened 
eagerly to the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ which his mother and 
aunt were reading aloud, when he was only eight. ‘ Waverley’ 
appeared in 1814, and ‘Guy Mannering’ shortly afterwards, when 
Newman was a boy of thirteen at Ealing School. So intense was 
his delight in these romances, that he read them in bed in the early 
summer mornings, and yet the time for rising was five. As an 
undergraduate at Trinity in 1820, he read ‘Ivanhoe,’ and expressed 
his enthusiasm about it, especially the second volume.* Some years 
later, when the Waverley Novels were published in a uniform 
edition, Newman, at that time Fellow of Oriel, acquired a set, and 
from henceforth they became his lifelong companions. This edition 
is now, with many of his other favourite novelists, preserved in the 
country-house at Rednal, which is haunted with so many memories 
of his later life. A quarter of a century afterwards, while he was 
awaiting the final decision in the Achilli case, he had the privilege 
of spending some weeks at Abbotsford, which passed by marriage 


1 Essays, i, p. 268: Apologia, 96. 
2 In a letter to Hope-Scott, May 14, 1871. 
3 Letters and Correspondence, i, p. 52. 
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into the occupation, and soon into the possession of J. R. Hope, 
(afterwards Hope-Scott), an intimate friend of his Oxford days, 
who followed him into the Catholic Church, and was at the time 
acting as counsel for the defence. In accepting the invitation, he 
recalled the fact that, when Scott lay dying in 1832, he ‘ was saying 
prayers (whatever they are worth) for him continually, thinking of 
Keble’s words, “ Think on the minstrel, as ye kneel.” ’ In a letter 
of the year 1871, thanking Hope-Scott for a copy of his abridgement 
of ‘ Lockhart’s Life’ he deplores the oblivion, into which Scott had 
passed, but confesses his inability to hope for a revival of interest, 
except through the total annihilation of the existing generation of 
writers, who left no time for the perusal of the classical authors. 
He suggests—as a counsel of despair—that they should be adopted 
as a subject for the competitive examinations, which were at that 
time coming into vogue. Thus far he had a prophet’s vision of the 
future ; Scott has become a school textbook, and is set for examina- 
tions. But is not the educational policy at which he hinted, 
still just as much a counsel of despair? Mankind is loath to take 
to its heart the authors, a knowledge of whose works has in youth 
been forced into its head. 

It is a far cry, perhaps, from the gentle weaver of historical 
romances to the statesman of alien blood, who fought down 
prejudice, and eventually attained the heart’s desire of every 
politician ; but he, although he lives in history as a statesman, 
inaugurated his career with a series of novels which, in contrast 
with Scott, are intensely modern, and not in the least antiquarian. 
Froude once declared that ‘the juxtaposition of Newman and 
Disraeli cannot be thought of without an involuntary smile’; but 
however incompatible, they must be forced to linger in company 
with one another for a moment, if only because writers with an 
eye for coincidences, congruities, and personal meetings will insist 
that they were associated for a brief space in the morning of life. 
How legends of this nature come to birth, it is idle to speculate ; 
but, once born, they never wholly die. The statement has been 
made, and by dint of repetition it has become a commonplace, that 
Newman and Disraeli as children played together in Bloomsbury 
Square ; but for the truth of this there is not a tittle of evidence. 
This much, and this alone, may be asserted without fear of contra- 
diction, that the two families lived for a time in the same locality, 
and both in close proximity to Bloomsbury Square, the Newmans 
for some years at 17 Southampton Street, and the Disraelis at 
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6 John Street, Bedford Row, King’s Road, Gray’s Inn, and 6 Blooms- 
bury Square successively. It is therefore possible that they were 
companions, but between a possibility and a fact an enormous 
chasm intervenes. In any case such a casual association, if ever it 
took place, has no biographical significance. Whatever the intellec- 
tual affinities of the two men may have been, and certainly they 
approached one another in their political outlook, in their abhor- 
rence of the smug complacency of Victorian England, which boasted, 
to use Matthew Arnold’s vehement words, ‘a defective type of 
religion, a narrow range of intellect and knowledge, a stunted sense 
of beauty, a low standard of manners,’ in their dismay that the 
centre of gravity in society was rapidly changing with the develop- 
ment of the industrial system, there could never have been much, 
if any, sympathy between them. Disraeli rallied young England 
to his standard in the sacred cause of social regeneration ; social 
regeneration was inconceivable without the co-operation of religion, 
and religion could only be envisaged by them as embodied in an 
Establishment. But in those fevered years Newman was the 
religious prophet of young England, and he conceived of the Church, 
not as an Establishment, but as an entity independent of the state 
and autonomous. The ‘glorification of that angel Disraeli’ he 
regarded as the expression of an Erastian policy, and to him 
Erastianism was for ever anathema. Disraeli was in his eyes 
merely ‘an adventurer who got on’ and, whatever he thought of 
his policy, he could never bring himself to admire the man. In 
1845 Newman vanished from the scene, as far as young England 
was concerned, and five years later in the light of the agitation 
aroused by the ‘ papal aggression ’ Disraeli reconsidered his attitude 
towards the ideals of the Oxford Movement, the upshot of which 
had so grievously disillusioned him. That the Catholic Church had 
at times cast its spell upon him, is no more than a fair inference from 
passages in his novels; and yet twenty-five years after the event 
he bluntly characterised Newman’s secession as a blunder.1 So 
from his point of view it was; but he went too far, when he said 
with reference to the ‘ Apologia,’ that it had been apologised for, 
but never explained. Newman’s memory recalled the agony of 
self-analysis, in which his explanation had been born, and the 
pangs it had cost his sensitive nature to render the dominating 
principles of his life patent to the British public, and he replied with 
unusual sharpness. He would respectfully call the attention of 


1 In the Preface to Lothair. 
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the ‘ eminent statesman and brilliant writer,’ he wrote, to a passage 
in the ‘Essay on Development,’ ‘except that I doubted whether a 
genuine politician could possibly enter into any motives of action, 
not political, and was not likely, even in the province of physics, 
to demand reasons of state or party interests in explanation of a 
chimpanzee being delivered of a human baby, or a Caucasian man 
developing into an Archangel.’1 The precise bearing of this remark 
will be lost, unless it be recalled that Disraeli had taken it upon him- 
self to tilt at the theory of evolution recently propounded by Darwin. 
At a meeting of the Oxford Diocesan Society on November 25, 
1864, he had given utterance to this oracular remark: ‘The 
question is this—is man an ape or an angel? My Lord, I am on 
the side of the angels’; and subsequently received the somewhat 
(in this case) doubtful honour of being immortalised in a ‘ Punch’ 
cartoon. 

In Newman’s esteem Thackeray and Trollope stood alone as the 
two supreme masters of the art of fiction among his later contem- 
poraries. The third member of the great trinity, Dickens, whose 
name naturally occurs in company with theirs, never seems to have 
won his affection to the same degree ; and we only know that he 
considered ‘David Copperfield’ to be his best work. Of Thackeray 
he read everything, even his last unfinished novel, and Trollope 
he read and re-read time after time, especially the Barchester 
series. There is an obvious explanation for his delight in them; 
both dealt with the society with which he had been familiar in his 
younger days, and in particular Trollcpe’s pictures of clerical life 
reproduced in their vivid realism the tone and atmosphere of the 
ecclesiastical circles into which he had been plunged by the Trac- 
tarian campaign. He was never at any time persona grata in 
episcopal palaces, for the higher clergy looked upon him as a 
malcontent to be discountenanced and discouraged, if not as an 
outcast to be rigidly excluded from their intimate circle ; but did 
his mind harbour the memory of a real, flesh-and-blood, Mrs. 
Proudie ? The unperturbed serenity, the calm, the comfort, and 
the affluence of her episcopal spouse and his fellow dignitaries could 
hardly have failed to rouse a sardonic smile, for had he not in his 
hot youth proclaimed, in the very first of the ‘ Tracts for the Times,’ 
that he ‘ could not wish them a more blessed termination of their 
course, than the spoiling of their goods and martyrdom?’ Why, 
it almost verges on bad taste to mention spoliation and martyrdom 


1 Hesays, ii, p. 76. 
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in the same breath with the name of Bishop Proudie, who enjoyed 
the good things of this world, and desired anything rather than the 
martyr’s crown in the next. His only cross here below was Mrs. 
Proudie, and that he bore as best he could. But did he not pray 
‘that God might save him from being glad that his wife was dead ’ ? 
In his complete self-satisfaction, in his supreme contentment with 
himself and with everything for which he stood, he is typical of 
Trollope’s spiritual hierarchy, with the exception of Septimus 
Harding and Josiah Crawley, whose souls were wrung with anguish, 
but for different reasons. Go through the entire gallery of Trollope’s 
clerical portraits, and you will not find one, whose complacency was 
disturbed, or serenity broken, by the appeal that rang from Oxford, 
and stirred the blood of so many of their brethren in real life. 
Not one, perhaps, except Mr. Arabin, to whom Newman’s secession 
proved the moment of his great danger. In depicting the danger, 
Trollope forsook fiction for fact, and left on record his appreciation 
of the ‘ many mental struggles, and an agony of doubt which may 
well be surmised,’ that marked the passage of ‘the great prophet 
of the Tractarians.’ Seven years before Newman revealed to the 
world the wounds of his soul, Trollope with surprising insight 
penetrated the secret at which the world had not guessed. But 
Mr. Arabin’s hour of temptation passed, as it came ; the real leader 
went unhonoured into exile, while the imaginary follower found 
the reward of his fidelity in the dignified calm of a deanery. 

In his attitude towards the question that had precipitated the 
crisis of the Oxford Movement, Trollope remained detached and 
aloof. But not so his greater contemporary—Thackeray. No one 
can read the letter, in which Clive Newcome strives to express the 
emotions that tore his heart, when face to face with the splendour 
and the pageantry and the faith of Rome, without feeling that the 
author had at some time or other gazed wistfully at the promised 
land, and turned his face sorrowfully away. He was surely speaking 
from the heart, when he penned the words: ‘There must be 
moments, in Rome especially, when every man of friendly heart, 
who writes himself English and Protestant, must feel a pang at 
thinking that he and his countrymen are insulated from European 
Christendom.’ He would fain have bridged the stormy gulf, as he 
calls it, that separated Canterbury from Rome. If this be so, it 
gives point to a story, which apparently has not found its way into 
print, but the truth of which there is no reason to doubt. In 1850, 
beginning on May 9th, Newman delivered, week by week, his 
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brilliantly ironical lectures on ‘ Anglican Difficulties,’ at the 
Oratory, King William Street, Strand, and Thackeray was included 
in the very distinguished audience. Much impressed by the 
eloquence of the lecturer, he went away from one of the lectures 
saying: ‘ There are two realities, Rome and Babylon, and I belong 
to Babylon.’ During that very year Thackeray was engaged in 
writing ‘ Pendennis,’ which was issued from the press in numbers; 
and it is noteworthy that, towards the end, he paused to pay a 
memorable tribute to one,—who is not named, but whose identity 
is manifest,—who sacrificed everything for the truth, as he saw it, 
Arthur Pendennis is engaged in expounding his views on truth to 
his friend, Warrington, and explaining, how he could find it on both 
sides in every controversy, and in all individuals, whatever their 
creed. 


‘ The truth, friend [he declares], where is the truth? ... Isee 
it in this man who worships by Act of Parliament, and is rewarded 
with a silk apron and five thousand a year: in that man, who, 
driven fatally by the remorseless logic of his creed, gives up every- 
thing, friends, fame, dearest ties, closest vanities, the respect of an 
army of churchmen, the recognised position of a leader, and passes 
over, truth-impelled, to the enemy, in whose ranks he is ready to 
serve henceforth as a nameless private soldier : I see the truth in 
that man, as I do in his brother, whose logic drives him to quite 
a different conclusion, and who, after having passed a life in vain 
endeavours to reconcile an irreconcilable book, flings it at last 
down in despair, and declares, with tearful eyes, and hands up to 
heaven, his revolt and recantation.’ 


The two Newmans—John Henry and Francis William—whose 
different conclusions are here alluded to, probably possessed for 
Thackeray a peculiar interest, since the younger of the two must 
have been among the more senior of his schoolfellows, when he 
was a small boy at Ealing School, and the elder’s schooldays were 
but a recent memory. Newman himself recognised the allusion to 
his personal history, but he jibbed at the phrase ‘ remorseless logic,’ 
which was a taunt levelled at him by his critics. The reasons, 
which had shaped his course were of the nature of ‘ moral’ proofs, 
he maintained ; and any writer who treated them as though they 
possessed the same kind of cogency as mathematical demonstra- 
tions, might justly be charged with ‘remorseless.’ or (as he 
paraphrased it) ‘inexorable,’ logic, but not he, who had avoided 
the exaggeration, and hoped to escape the charge. No doubt 
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Thackeray had touched on a sore spot, for critics of all shades of 
opinion, instead of rebutting his arguments, sought to annul 
their force, and to discredit him, by the cry of ‘inexorable 
logic.’ Thackeray, however, was not a critic; he was unhappy 
in his mode of expression, but Newman was somewhat sensitive, 
when he thought his motives misunderstood or misinterpreted. 
Thackeray’s sudden death thirteen years later came as a shock, 
because it made him realise acutely the insecurity of man’s hold on 
life—a text on which Thackeray loved to dilate, and one which 
found a response in his own heart. The letter in which he unbosoms 
himself shows how deep the sympathy between them was in spite 
of all differences : 


‘But I do not write to say what you will believe I feel, though I 
do not say it, but to express the piercing sorrow that I feel at 
Thackeray’s death. You know I never saw him, but you have 
interested me in him, and one saw in his books the workings of his 
mind,—and he has died with such awful suddenness. A new work 
of his had been advertised, and I looked forward with pleasure to 
reading it, and now the drama of his life is closed, and he himself 
is the greatest instance of the text of which he was so full: “‘ Vanitas 
vanitatum, omnia vanitas.” I wonder whether he has known his 
own decay, for a decay I think there has been. I thought his last 
novel betrayed lassitude and exhaustion of mind, and he has lain 
by apparently for a year. His last (fugitive) pieces in The Cornhill 
have been almost sermons—one should be very glad to know that 
he had presentiments of what was to come. What a world this is! 
How wretched they are who take it for their portion. Poor 
Thackeray ! It seems but the other day since we became Catholics. 
Now all his renown has been since that—he has made his name, has 
been made much of, has been féted, and has gone out—all since 
1846 or 1847, all since I went to Propaganda and came back a 
Philippine.’ 


Of the women writers of the period there is less to be said, for 
they did not make the same impression upon him. Jane Austen 
died in the year in which he went up to Oxford, and her novels 
depict a state of society which was already showing symptoms of 
approaching dissolution as he grew to maturity. The Reform Bill 
and the Tractarian Movement in combination dealt its death-blow, 
and although its agony was protracted, yets its doom was certain. 
He was quite at home in Miss Austen’s works. A letter of his to 
his sister shows that, even when the Movement was at its zenith, he 
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was not too occupied with more weighty matters to indulge his 
taste for extraneous reading. 


‘I have been [he writes], reading ‘‘ Emma.” Everything Miss 
Austen writes is clever, but I desiderate something. There is a 
want of body to the story. The action is frittered away in over. 
little things. There are some beautiful things in it. Emma herself 
is the most interesting to me of all her heroines. I feel kind to her 
whenever I think of her. But Miss Austen has no romance—none 
at all. What vile creatures her parsons are! She has not a dream 
of the high Catholic ethos.’ 


Miss Mozley, who edited his ‘ Correspondence,’ deprecated this 
piece of criticism, and did not feel at ease about making it public, 
But in his excuse she pleads: ‘ The ethos, as Mr. Newman calls it, 
of a book came always foremost in his critical estimation. He 
condoned a great deal when this satisfied him.’ In saying this, she 
explains his intense dislike for George Eliot and all her works. Her 
novels did not make for righteousness, as he conceived it ; the ethos, 
the pervading atmosphere, was vitiated by her advanced views; 
and he could not bring himself to like, or even to admire anything, 
the tendency of which was open to question. Such at least is the 
testimony of one who knew him well, and shared to a large extent 
his literary tastes. In this he was hardly just to George Eliot, but 
she has only herself to blame, if the circumstance of her life obscured 
in the eyes of many her real merits as an author. Another, anda 
totally different reason, may, however, be suggested for this com- 
plete lack of appreciation on his part. In a letter of the year 1862, 
he wrote in reference to another woman writer, Mrs. Henry Wood: 


‘I got yesterday ‘‘ East Lynne ” ; and it has got more and more 
like medicine every page. I have taken half the first volume, and 
positively can’t take any more. The characters are like figures cut 
by scissors out of paper. There is no dialogue. I suppose, if I read 
on, I should come to some agonizing scenes, which is just what I 
abhor.’ 


Obviously he had the feeling, shared by many readers of fiction, 
that life was tragic enough of itself, and he disliked having its 
agonies analysed in cold print, without the relief that life brings 
even to those who suffer most. But George Eliot was a rebel born; 
she fretted against the religious influences of her childhood ; she 
revolted against the trammels imposed by convention upon her 
1 Letters and Correspondence, ii, pp. 223-224. 
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sex ; and her heroines, no less than their creator, were rebels against 
the social order, which did not suffer them to pursue with impunity 
the path that heart or mind dictated. In a sense Newman was a 
rebel too ; he regarded with no less disfavour the crushing weight 
of English tradition ; but he would have held before these agonising 
heroines a far different, and a higher, ideal, in the attainment of 
which they might have found the peace they craved. George 
Eliot herself, was, however, far from reciprocating Newman’s 
dislike. She found great delight in reading the lectures on the 
‘Present Position of Catholics,’ which she describes as ‘full of 
clever satire and description’; and to her friend, Sara Hennell, 
she writes of him with enthusiasm : 

‘It was just what I wanted to hear about you, that you were 
having some change, and I think the freshness of the companionship 
must help other good influences, not to speak of the “ Apologia,” 
which breathed much life into me when I read it. Pray mark that 
beautiful passage in which he thanks his friend, Ambrose St. John. 
I know hardly anything that delights me more than such evidences 
of sweet brotherly love being a reality in the world. I envy you 
your opportunity of seeing and hearing Newman, and should like 
to make an expedition to Birmingham for that sole end.’ 2 


But apparently she never went. Ifshe had, would her comment 
have coincided with that of Charlotte Bronté, who diversified one 
of her business visits to London by going to see Cardinal Wiseman 
administer confirmation, and subsequently described the scene with 
more force than politeness as ‘impiously theatrical’ ? However, she 
was gracious enough to admit that ‘ good people—very good people 
—there are among the Romanists,’ although not sufficiently 
enlightened to rise superior to fancies about ‘ Popery taking off 
the mask at Naples.’ Whatever her attitude to the creed he repre- 
sented, she laid her prejudice aside and, like Thackeray, attended 
at least one of the lectures on ‘ Anglican Difficulties.’ Of her , 
impressions she subsequently spoke ‘in a very quiet, concise, 
graphic way ’ to Mrs. Gaskell, who, it may be observed, was one of 
Newman’s favourite writers, but unhappily her biographer does 
not record what she said. Perhaps she lamented the fact that so 
splendid an intellect should have fallen victim to so grotesque a 
delusion. It may even be that, as she expressed her admiration 
on this occasion for Professor Newman’s recently published book, 
‘The Soul, her Sorrows and Aspirations,’ she would have agreed 


1 Life, by J. W. Cross, i, p. 265. 4 Ibid., ii, p. 386. 
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with Carlyle’s two dicta, that of the two brothers, the younger, 
Francis William, was ‘a man of fine attainments, of the sharpest 
cutting and most restlessly advancing intellect,’ whereas the elder, 
John Henry, possessed ‘ the brain of a moderate-sized rabbit.’ 

Is Miss Mitford to be included among the novelists ? She wrote 
one book, not strictly a novel, but rather a series of essays, by which 
she is remembered ; but she also wrote, in addition to a number of 
plays, a novel, which has passed into a merciful oblivion. Ing 
letter from Oriel, written as early as 1827, Newman seems to refer 
to her: ‘Tell Jemima, Miss M. is clever, but her naturalness 
degenerates into affectation and her simplicity into prettiness, 
She is rather the ape of nature—a mimic—ars est celare artem. But 
some of her pieces are very good, e.g. “ The Bachelor.”’ Miss M. 
is undoubtedly Miss Mitford, the first and second series of whose 
sketches, subsequently collected to form the volume entitled ‘ Our 
Village,’ appeared in 1824 and 1826 respectively. Miss Mitford 
deserves our gratitude for preserving one anecdote of Newman’s 
Oriel days, because it not only shows his real goodness of heart, 
but also illustrates the nature of his influence over the undergraduate 
world, of which Gladstone once said that there had never been 
anything like it since Abelard was lecturing in Paris centuries 
before. She had a distant young connection, eager to go to Oxford, 
but unhappily destitute of the necessary wherewithal. In spite of 
his poverty he went into residence, resolved to trust fortune for the 
means to remain there. It so chanced that he made the acquaint- 
ance of Newman, from whom he received breakfast and advice 
every week. Miss Mitford, in alarm—for the Tractarian agitation 
was then at its height—minutely questioned the youth. The answer 
is best given in his own words to her enquiry about the scope of 
the advice. 

‘ Everthing, the classics, history, mathematics, general literature. 
He thinks me in danger of overworking myself at Greek—he, such 
a scholar !—and tells me to diversify my reading, to take exercise, 
and to get as much general knowledge and cheerful society as I can. 
He questioned me about Shakespeare’s poetry and the prose- 
writers after Bacon. In short he talks to me of every sort of 
subject, except what is called Tractarianism, and that he has never 
mentioned.’ 


‘Now this,’ comments Miss Mitford, ‘seemed to me most 
honourable.’ But a sensitive scrupulosity in his relations with 
others was, to use the gracious words Mr. Birrell applies to his 
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eandour, ‘ one of the lovely characteristics of the man whose long 
life has been a miracle of beauty and grace.’ 

No mention of one novelist has been made, but the omission has 
been intentional ; and thisin spite of the fact that, as the ‘ Apologia,’ 
is, of all Newman’s works, the most likely to attain literary immor- 
tality, the names of Newman and Kingsley will always be linked 
together in the memory of men. But a discussion of their relations 
would only lead into an already well-explored and familiar region, 
about which there is nothing fresh to be discovered. Suffice it to 
say that, when the controversy had become past history, Newman 
heard with pleasure of Kingsley’s kindly references to himself in 
the course of a sermon, and thenceforth wished to meet him per- 
sonally, as he felt he could without embarrassment. But when 
Kingsley’s early death made this impossible, he did for his former 
adversary what alone it was in his power to do: he said Mass for 
the eternal repose of his soul, and with this act of Christian charity 
closed the record of the most embittered controversy of his life. 
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SOLUTION OF ‘CHARLES DICKENS’ LITERARY CROSSWORD, 
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. ‘David Copperfield.’ 

. Inn. 

. Rio (‘ Dombey and Son,’ ch. 4). 
Do. 


> O.D. (Charles Dickens). 

. P.T.(Prince Turveydrop : ‘ Bleak House’). 
. Bat. 

. Bob + ita (‘ Pickwick ’). 


. Orn 

. Ada va Bleak House,’ ch. 51). 14, 
. Maypole (‘ Barnaby Rudge ’)., 
. Reg. (Reginald Wilfer of ‘Our Mutual 16. 
17. Barkis(‘ David Copperfield’ ). 


the next page. 


Across. 


~ 
ren Serr 


Friend’). 
26. End. 18, 
28. Lull. 19 
29. Kin (‘ David Copperfield’). 20. 
31, Reader. 21. 
32, Ice (‘ Pickwick’). 
84, YYY (Wise). 22, 
35. Sit. 27. 
86. Ry (Mary, afterwards Mrs. Weller: 30. 

* Pickwick’). 33. 
38, Ur. 37. 
40. Ivy. 38. 
42, Ski. 39, 
43, Pickwick 41. 
44, Gad’s Hill (Dickens’s house). 42. 


Down. 
ae (‘ David Copperfield,’ ch. 14). 


bing (included in word ‘ Varden’). 


Pip (‘ Great Expectations,’ ch. 1). 
Pott (‘ Pickwick’), Pell (‘ Pickwick’), Prig 


ws Pickwick,’ ch. 33). 
ny 
Tapley (‘ Chuzzlewit’). 


Ode (Mrs. Leo Hunter’s: ‘ Pickwick’). 


. Bagnet 6 wit House’). 


Omer (‘ D. C.’). 

Tour (‘ Old Curiosity Shop,’ ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby ’). 

Elle (‘ Tale of Two Cities’). 


Grip C Barnaby Rudge,’ ch. 6). 
YVI (‘ivy ’ reversed). 

UKK (Ukase). 

WEL(LER), 

YC (‘ Young Copperfield ’). 

SC (Sophy Crewler: ‘ Copperfield’). 


» NL(Nil) 


For the first, second and third correct answers to be opened, the Editor of 


RULES. 


Tue CoRNHILL MacazineE offers each a prize of books to the value of £1, to be 
chosen from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 


1. For his solution every solver must send the printed form which appears on 


Only one answer may be sent 


with each form. 


2. On his answer the solver must write his name and address. 
3. Answers to the Literary Crossword should be written in ink and addressed 


to the Crossword Editor, The Cornhill Magazine, 504 Albemarle Street, London, 
W. 1, and must arrive not later than April 20. 


4. Solvers who write a second letter to correct a previous answer must send 


the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration. 
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BY AGRIPPA. 
1 2 |3 I¢ 3 {6 |7 {8 |9 }Io Ti 
12 13 1¢ 
IS |i6 |17 18 19 20 
2! 22 23 [24 [25 
26 27 28 
29 30 31 {32 33 
34 35|[ [36 [37 [38 
39 40 [41 |42 43 44 
45 46 47/48 49 
50 5! 52 |55 |54 
55 56 
57 — 
58 
CLUES. 
Across. Down. 
1. Title of one of the volumes. 1. He was never to die. 
12. Part of 1d 2. Half of a capital. 
13. Two vowels. 8. Where R.L.S. spent a large part of his life. 
14, Island famous in literary history. 4. Aborigine, with state named after him. 
15. Literary nickname. 5. Name of the breakers (revised). 
18. Ecclesiastical degree. 6. Geographically connected with 3 down. 
19. Dr. Jekyll was. 7. Opposite of 36 down. 
20. Voting system. 8. Initials of play (reversed). 
21. Means 10 down. 9. Royal title. 
23. Blind beggar. 10. His place in the tree. 
26. Staunch. 11. ‘ With a body in it.’ 
27. Useful invention for authors. 15. With 29 across, name of a dog. 
29. Root of three. 16. What M. Castanet called his sword. 
30. Man who pawned his watch (initials). 17. Chattels. 
31. Two of a famous trio. 22. Forty. 
33. Add 1 to make 100. 23. Very soft. 
34, Three, 24, Found on many coins. 
35. SA 25. Half a gale. 
40. Had three crosses in red. 28. Refusal. 
43, Externals of man. 30. One of the Hawkins family. 
44, Girl who had an extra birthday. 82. Two of the same famous trio (see 31 across). 
45. Half an Ave Maria. 36. Half ill. 
47, End of a villain. 37. Every year of our lives. 
49. Incompatible with the bottle of rum. 38. Usually followed by ‘ olde.’ 
50. House stands on. 39. ‘Title of one of the novels. 
51. Predominant scenery in ‘ Kidnapped.’ 40. Dignity of the Duries. 
55. Spoken in S. Africa. 41. New way of travel. 
56. Man ‘almostshockingly devoidofweakness.’ 42. Bomb. 
57. ‘Hamlet’ phrase in French. 46. Fight. 
58. Gentleman with a door. 48. Initials of friend and poet. 
49. Notincompatible with the bottle of rum. 
62. Alpha and Omega, 
53. Shake. 
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LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


Acrostic No. 48 (‘ Precedent Precedent ’) proved to be the hardest acrostic in 
the twelfth series. Fifty-one solvers sent in their answers, but none of them wag 
quite successful: four competitors missed one quotation, three missed three lights, 
seven missed four, and thirty-three missed more than four; the other four trans. 
gressed some one of the rules. The Shakespeare quotation was known by ev 
one ; ‘ Ermengarde ’ was found by only three competitors ; ‘ Chymic ’ (or ‘ Chemic,’ 
as some editions of Dryden give) and ‘ Diamond ’ were known by several, ‘ Napoleon’ 
by few, and the other four lights by very few solvers. 


RESULT OF THE TWELFTH SERIES. 


Edumis and Karshish, who scored 35 points out of a possible 36, 
win prizes of thirty shillings each ; Ubique, Verbatim, and Wren, 
with scores of 33, come next, and will choose books to the value of 
£1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. Lass also scored 35, but she won 
a prize in the eleventh series and is now ineligible. 

Edumis is Mr. 8S. B. Relton, Crowthorne, Berks. ; Karshish is 
Miss B. M. Burney, Rippingale, Bolsover Road, Eastbourne; 
Ubique is Major Luard, 14 Woodlane, Falmouth; Verbatim is 
Mr. W. Haggis, 78 Taylor Road, Wallington, Surrey; Wren is 
Mrs. B. A. Patten, Greatford Rectory, Stamford, Lincs. 
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